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“‘We're getting quality metal and saving on bills 
—_ with this new SP technique in Crucible Melting’ 


A 


““We’ve always used crucible melting, of course, to 
get quality metal. We must have exact specifica- 
tion and homogeneity of melt without porosity or 
inclusions. But this Supercharge Pre-heating 
technique means that we have a fuel saving of the 
order of 33} °%, depending on the work in hand, 
£333 on 1,000 tons of Gunmetal for instance. Then 
the melting speed is increased so that we can melt 
thirteen hundred tons instead of one thousand. Even 
the crucibles have a 30°, longer life! On top of 
that, there’s no special metallurgical supervision or 
any other aids necessary, metal loss is lower than 
by any other method and rejections are reduced to 
a minimum. Oh yes, taken all round, we’re making 
a considerable saving’’. 


The SP technique is suitable for 
most copper and aluminium alloys, 
especially when remelting ingot 
and large scrap. Come to Battersea 
-_ see it done—or write for leaflet 
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the Morgan way 
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European Free Trade 


We have been asked on a number of. occasions to 
express views as to whether the foundry industry would 
favour participation by this country in the operation of a 
European free-trade area or oppose such a suggestion. 
It is regretted that neither we nor, for that matter, the 
employers’ associations servicing the industry have any defi- 
nite views. In our hands is a survey made by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries compiled as a result of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to their affiliated trade associations which 
include a number of foundry groups. From it we note 
the following are in favour, provided safeguards are 
worked out:—Aluminium Industry Council, which, in a 
way, represents the light-alloy founders; the Zinc Alloy 
Die Casters’ Association and—with the added phrase “ (we) 
do not oppose further negotiations assuming safeguards 
are worked out”—, the British Steel Founders’ Asso- 
ciation. Definitely opposed to the idea is the British 
Ironfounders’ Association, whilst no decision has been 
reached by either the Council of Ironfoundry Associa- 
tions or the National Brassfoundry Association. 

The views of the foundry industry as a whole, seem to 
enter category 6—that is, where opinions are too divided 
to be able to give a collective view. Thus, we are back 
at the old free-trade or protection issue, where the elec- 
torate was given the slogan—‘ How great your dread of 
dearer bread; have you no fear of dearer beer.” It will 
be exactly the same thing all over again but with the 
protagonists reorientated. Obviously, such a scheme 
would benefit certain sections of industry and act ad- 
versely on others. Thus, to get a representative opinion 
of our industry, each firm must try to evaluate the impact 
of the formation of a European free-trade area on the 
future welfare of their own enterprise—taking specially 
into consideration the likely attitude to be assumed by 
their customers. 

So far as the survey made by the Federation of British 
Industries is concerned, the present position is that it has 
given the Government the “ yellow light.” Industry will 
require to know much more than is at present obvious, 
and the best source of information on such matters is 
through their own trade associations and the trade unions, 
and it is to this source that the Government must turn 
for getting the views of a true cross-section of the whole 
of industry. Only a small section of the foundry industry 
undertakes direct exports, but its customers are vitally con- 
cerned and it is their views that should be put forward. 
The tabulated replies to the questionnaire issued by the 
FBI to the Press is a useful indication, and it would appear 
that founders catering for contractors’ plant, internal 
combustion engines, agricultural machines, printing plant, 
and refrigerators, would find it advantageous to support the 
proposal. 
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Correspondence 
BRAINSTORMING 


To the Editor of the FouNDRY TRADE JOURNAL 

Sir,—I have read with considerable interest your 
editorial on brainstorming in the October 18 issue of 
the FOUNDRY TRADE JouRNAL. While we note that 
you tend to give it full benefit for solving certain 
industrial problems we sense that you have some 
reservation as to its ultimate advantage. 

I just wanted to give you the benefit of our experi- 
ence in using this process in developing a compre- 
hensive programme for the Society’s safety activity. 
The brainstorming idea was used at a meeting of our 
safety committee on June 15, when 135 ideas were 
produced in one hour. While some of the ideas were 
naturally impractical, many of them will be subse- 
quently used in developing a plan of action for the 
Society. We are enclosing a list of the ideas produced 
at the meeting to acquaint you with the prolific 
response made possible through the use of the system. 
I also wish to add that six persons only were contri- 
buting ideas in this particular meeting —Yours, etc., 

W. M. CALDWELL, 
Gray Iron Founders’ Society, Inc., 
National City-E. 6th Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
November 13, 1956. 


Document enclosed with Mr. Caldwell’s letter : 


Ideas from Brainstorming Session 
(Selected from original list of 135 submitted) 


1. Registration with us (i.e, Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society) of every foundry which has safety programme. 

2. Present a safety plaque to all firms (members) 
who pass the minimum standard for their safety pro- 
gramme. 

3. Have a safety contest among workers for the best 
safety suggestions. 

4. “Sell” members on the idea of establishing a 
safety slogan for the week. 

Promote among members a “the $64,000 Ques- 
tion” contest among workmen, based on safety ques- 
tions. This could be used at outings or social affairs 
of a firm; amounts could be established $50 or $100. 

6. Use this same idea but have department teams 
participating in lieu of individuals. 

7. Secure from other bodies or initiate the Society’s 
own safety posters to show common health and acci- 
dent hazards in the industry. 

8. Prepare a wall-chart of foundry hazards—by 
departments. 

9. Give GIFS awards to member foundries on their 
annual safety record. 

10. Make small metal markers to indicate danger 
areas, etc. 

11. Use repetitive propaganda to “sell” the industry 
on the importance of the safety factor. 

12. Compile a list of films on safety in foundries. 

13. Distribute National Safety Committee literature 
or develop the Society’s own information on “ How to 
set up a good safety programme.” 

14. Use (GIFS) news (bulletins) letters to spread 
propaganda on safety. 

15. Develop a correspondence course for Safety 
Committee chairmen and/or supervisors. 

16. Learn what insurance companies are doing 


among members to prevent accidents. 

17. Study and recommend to members forms for 
accident records. 

18. Conduct a safety contest among members. 

19. Conduct satety clinics among supervisors and 
safety men in industry. 
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20. Write a “Safety Code” for industry. 

21. Work with the -State Government to set up a 
fair State code. 

22. Publish unidentified report of accidents in mem- 
ber foundries for benefit of others. 

_23. Supply member foundries with propaganda to 
distribute among their employees. 

24. Hold a “ no-accidents week” in industry. 

25. Conduct among members a real publicity cam. 
paign on the value of safety prevention. 

26. Check from time to time the accident frequency 
rate of individual companies to measure efficiency of 
our programme. 

27. Work with individual local Society groups in 
their efforts to secure just dealing by State Compensa- 
tion Boards. 

28. Prepare a bibliography of safety and health 
material for the foundry industry. 

29. Review the Society's safety booklet with a view 
to possible revision. 

30. Study foundry operation with the idea of 


‘removing hazards from the job. 


31. Publish a leaflet on cranes, hoists, chains and 
slings for use by industry. Reproduce material pre- 
pared by NSC for this purpose. 

32. Make study of fire-prevention methods in the 
industry. 

33. Provide a plant inspection service for members. 
. 34. Conduct clean-up campaigns among member- 
irms. 

35. Engage an outside agency to do research on the 
psychological aspects of foundrywork. 


Dinner 
FEDERATION OF LIGHT METAL SMELTERS 


Sir Horace and Lady Clarke were the principal guests 
at the annual dinner held last Thursday at the Troca- 
dero Restaurant, London. Mr. B. Endlar presided. 
The toast of the guests was proposed by Mr. R. Wood, 
the response being by Mr. P. Harries (Under- 
Secretary (Contracts), Ministry of Supply). At the 
high table were Mr. F. Baugh, Mr. W. Brown, Mr. R. 
Hahn, Mr. D. W. G. L. Haviland, Mr. H. R. Murray 
Shaw, Mr. R. Wood and Mr. G. A. Rider, most of 
whom were accompanied by their ladies. After dinner 
the company was entertained by Miss Catherine Law- 
son (contralto) and Mr. Robert Easton (bass). Dancing 
continued till after midnight. 


£20,000 for “ Clean Air ” Requirements! 


Details were published this week of an application 
to deal in, and a quotation for, the £14,000 issued 
ordinary capital in 2s. shares of the Dover Engineering 
Works, Limited. There is also an issue of £15,000 in 
6 per cent. cumulative preference £1 shares. A note in 
the firm’s advertisement relating to this issue states that 
this foundry (which makes manhole covers for a world- 
wide market) is shortly to instal additional plant at a 
cost of about £20,000 and is expected to have to spend 
a further £20,000 in meeting the requirements of the 
Clean Air Act, 1956. 

A NEW COMPANY, responsible for the sale in British 
Columbia, the Yukon, Alberta, and Saskatchewan of 
all Brush Group, Limited, products manufactured in the 
UK, has been incorporated in Vancouver under the 
title Brush Group Sales (Western Canada). The direc- 
tors of the new company are Mr. D. Dewar, chairman, 
and Mr. G. E. Hirst, managing. The responsibilities of 
Brush Aboe (Canada), the group’s sales company in 
Toronto covering eastern Canada, are unchanged. 
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Modernization in a Small 


Foundry 


By R. M. Blandy 


This Paper describes how a small foundry employing only two moulders, 
and undertaking a range of work from the smallest alloy castings to about 
10 cwt. in bronze, none of which lent itself to machine moulding, found that 
the larger castings being made were not a paying proposition due to the extra 
handling costs and the time and space occupied on the floor. In order to try 
to overcome these problems it was decided to make some fundamental 
changes. A synthetic sand was introduced for moulding, together with a 
suitable sand mill. The improvements resulting from these necessitated the 
replacement of the old melting system to include a tilting furnace. This was 
followed by the installation of a gantry crane and roller track. Finally, 
improved methods of trimming brought about a large saving in fettling time. 
A good deal of capital was necessary for financing this project, but in the 
Author's opinion it was more than justified when a 70 per cent. increase 
in turnover was achieved in three years from the date of installation. Not 
least among the machinery introduced was an impeller-type sand-rammer to 
help moulders to fill their boxes quicker and with less effort. The Author 
describes the stages by which the various changes were brought about and in 
a very candid manner discloses their effects on the economics of his business. 


Mr. Btanpy brought a 
varied careereto foundry- 


work, He was 
sively with a firm of stock- 
brokers, next with 
National Provincial Bank. 
then for two years engaged 
in forestry in Burma. 
Back in this country, he 
went from garages to ex- 
hibition-stand construction 
followed by experience 
with estate agents. After 
running an export and 
purchasing agency, he 
entered the foundry in- 
dustry by taking over a 
derelict concern and was 
managing director of 
that works until 1941, 
when his present enter- 
rise, Blandy & Isbill, 
imited, was started. His 
hobby is nearly four acres 
of market garden, growing 
strawberries, raspberries, 
dahlias and chrysanthe- 
mums. 


succes- 


An Essential Basis 


In nearly all cases, the problem of the small 
founder is capital and in this Paper it is intended 
to depart from the more orthodox problems of the 
founder, which are usually technical, and try and 
show how mechanization of some of the usual 
foundry jobs can be directly related to cost and, 
finally, to profit. However good a costing system 
the small founder may have, in many cases he has 
to sell his castings on a “ per Ib.” basis, irrespec- 
tive of whether he can make a considerable profit 
or a loss on any job. It is, therefore, up to him to 
reduce his direct costs as much as possible so that 
any margin after he has paid for metal and direct 
labour can be left for overheads and profit. It is 
very easy to cost a job after it has been completed 
and say metal was so much, moulding cost so much, 
cores cost so much, trimming cost so much and as 
the foundry only got so much for the job, it ob- 
viously made a loss because more was paid out than 
received for it. Therefore, the Author proposes to 
examine each foundry process to see if some form 
of mechanization cart help to turn a loss into a 
profit or a profit into a larger one. ; 


A start will be made with the fettling section, 
because it is the one where every small founder has 
introduced some mechanization, not because he 


* Paper originally presented to the Slough section of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen, Mr. J. Wood presiding, and 
subsequently, given before the Beds & Herts section. 


looked at the cost, but because he wanted to take 
some of the hard work out of the jobs there. Refer- 
ence is made to that excellent piece of apparatus, 
the grinder, which takes practically all the hard work 
of hand-filing and considerably reduces the time 
spent in finishing castings. A runner of 2-in. dia. 
attached to a gunmetal casting will take about 
10 minutes to cut off by hand with a hacksaw; with 
a bandsaw it will take about a minute and is far less 
arduous for the man doing the job—for this reason 
most foundries have installed a bandsaw (Fig. 1). 
With an abrasive cutting-off machine, however, the 
time can be reduced to about 15 seconds and the 
wear on the wheel is negligible compared to the 
wear of either a hacksaw or bandsaw. To translate 
this saving in time and wear into a saving in cost, 
let it be supposed that only a penny per operation 
is saved, then, at the rate of 60 operations per hour 
this is 5s. per hour or £2 per day and £10 per week 
—a figure which would more than offset the cost of 
a home-made cutting-off machine such as that shown 
in Fig. 2. Another useful aid, for smaller jobs, is 
the portable cutting-off wheel, shown in Fig. 3. 


Coremaking 


It is very much more difficult to mechanize the 
coremaking section of a small jobbing foundry, but 
several things can be done to reduce the cost of 
producing a casting. First, the CO. Process will 
save the necessity of putting wires and vents in cer- 
tain types of cores, resulting in a direct saving in 
trimming and coremaking time. Secondly, many 
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Fic. 1.—Large Wadkin bandsaw, in use at the 
Author's foundry for trimming an aluminium 
belt guard, 3 ft. 6 in. overall. 


Fic. 2.—‘‘ Home-made” abrasive-wheel cutting-off 
machine. It is shown removing the heads from 
a gunmetal table for a spot-welder, weighing 
approx. 5 cwt. A screw feed is incorporated 
into the table mechanism. 
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cores which it was necessary to make with oil-sand 
and bake or produce by the CO, Process can be 
made “ green ” if a suitable sand is available. (More 
will be said about sand later.) ‘For example, for a 
light-alloy cylinder casting, weighing 85 Ib., a green- 
sand core supported on grids was designed to form 
the internal diameter. 


Moulding 


Moulding, of course, is the fundamental process 
of the foundry and here it must be explained how 
and why the Author and his colleague decided a 
change from the old methods in use in their foundry 
must be made. A tribute is paid in this context to 
the excellent Brassfoundry Productivity Report, and 
.o the works visits and other programmes of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen, which have made it 
possible for founders in a small way of business 
to see processes in other foundries both in this 
country and abroad. 

The first thing noticed on visits to foundries 
abroad was that the sand was completely different 
from that the Author used, and it was also empha- 
sized in the Brassfoundry Productivity Report that, 
in America, much larger castings were made success- 
fully by the use of synthetic sand. The natural 
sands in the foundries visited abroad had properties 
very similar to synthetic sand and it was therefore 
decided that an attempt must be made in the home 
foundry to improve the sand for the moulders to 
use. 


Synthetic Sand 


With red sand, which was the sand origi- 
nally in use, great care had to be applied when 
making a sizeable gunmetal casting, and for those 


Fic. 3.—Portable cutting-off machine for trimming 
castings and removing small-diameter runners 
and risers. It is based on a flexible-shaft unit. 
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Fic. 4.—Batch-type, revolving-pan sand mill, incor- 
porating heavy rollers and scraper blades; it 
is used for preparing synthetic moulding 
sand. 


weighing over one hundredweight it was necessary 
to dry the mould thoroughly. Hooks had to be 
incorporated in the moulding, and all boxes had to 
be properly stayed to stop the sand from falling 
out. By the use of a synthetic sand, properly milled, 
far greater green-strength could be obtained without 
loss of permeability, which is the acid test of a first- 
class moulding sand. The first purchase decided 
upon, therefore, was a really good sand mill (Fig. 4). 
All the moulding sand is now madé up of Leighton 
Buzzard 26A silica sand, with the addition of 5 per 
cent. bentonite and 4 per cent. wood-flour. It is 
charged by hand into the mill, which has a revolving 
pan and is turned and milled by scraper blades and 
heavy rollers. About 2 cwt. of sand can be pre- 
pared in a very few minutes, with properties so dif- 
ferent from the natural-bonded sand that quite fan- 
tastic savings in cost can be made. 

In Fig. 1 was shown a belt guard being trimmed 
on the bandsaw; this measured about 3 ft. 6 in. 
overall and was rammed-up in a box-part 4 ft. by 
2 ft. 6 in. Before synthetic sand was adopted three 
of these were produced daily and this was really 
good going. On the other hand, with synthetic sand, 
it is found that a normal day’s production is seven 
castings and it is alsoyprobable that some small 
moulds will be made as well. This is over 100 per 
cent. increase in production and as the finished belt- 
guard weighs 25 lb. when trimmed, and sells at 
rather more than 4s. per Ib. (1955 price), ordinary 
arithmetic will show that for the same wages paid 
on each casting over 100 per cent. extra overheads 
and profit are being earned. 

To consider this further on a cash basis: A profit 
was obviously being earned by producing the cast- 
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Fic. 5.—Sandrammer machine in operation at the 
foundry of Blandy & Isbill, Limited, for making 
medium|heavy moulds. 


ing by the old method. Then, if the profit and over- 
heads amounted to 30s. on each of the four extra 
castings produced, one is earning an extra £6 on 
the day’s work from one man. It will therefore be 
readily appreciated that it would not take long to 
pay for the mill and the small founder begins to ask 
himself “Could I possibly do without it? ” 


Fic. 6.—Pouring the smaller type of moulds at the 
Author's Foundry, they are set out on a length 
of roller conveyor. 
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Other Production Aids 

This, however, is not the whole of the story of 
the belt-guard casting or it would appear, if the 
arithmetic is correct, one would make a fortune in 
no time at all. What happened was that at the same 
time as the mill was installed, a Sandrammer (Fig. 5) 
was also installed. A Sandrammer, by nearly all 
standards, is looked upon as a production tool, but 
it has not been so regarded at the Author’s foundry. 
There, it is merely a tool to help the skilled moulder 
to fill boxes with sand quicker and with less effort 
than by the old method—shovel peg-rammer and flat- 
rammer. A bottom-half mould- 
ing box is also shown in Fig. 5, 
this is only 4-in. deep yet needs 
no stays across it when rammed- 
up by the machine and there is 
no risk of sand drop-out. 

Yet a further item introduced 
at the same time as the mill and 
the Sandrammer was a gantry 
crane. This, too, represents 
money- and _labour-saving, 
although it is harder to relate 


Fic. 7.—Collecting metal in a 
large ladle, from one of the 
oil-fired crucible melting fur- 
naces. The use of the gantry 
crane facilitates this operation 
and lowers the labour require- 
ment. 


Fic. 8.—Scissors-type pot-lifter, attached to the 
crane hook, in use at one of the stationary 
furnaces, representing a considerable economy 
in manual effort and obviating a hot and some- 
times dangerous operation. 
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direct sums to the value of the crane. However, 
before the crane was installed, four men had at 
times to be called to lift off the top of a mould or 
to place a core in a mould and this work can now 
be done with two men. In the same way, when 
casting-up, it was at times necessary to have all the 
staff on the job, whereas four men can now cast a 
5-cwt. gunmetal casting without difficulty. 


Mould Conveyor 


There are several other ways in which time and 
energy can be saved. Fig. 6, for instance, shows the 


use of a short length of roller conveyor to save the 
moulder having to carry both top and bottom-parts 
of his moulds to a specially prepared sand-bed. 
Bottom boards have to be provided extra, but the 
cost of the roller conveyor and boards does not 
compare with the time saved. The writer has often 
inspected a small foundry which has tried to do 
some mechanization by installing a moulding 
machine, but the advantage obtained from being 
able to put moulds down quicker has to a great 
extent been lost by the time taken in carrying boxes 
some considerable distance, due to the increased 
number put down with the aid of the machine. 
Yet another small but efficient time-saver is to pro- 
vide moulding boxes with split pins and cotters. 
This saves carrying weights to and from the boxes 
before and after casting. 


Melting 


Although melting is not normally considered as an 
operation one can mechanize, the installation of 
oil-fired furnaces (Fig. 7) shows a_ considerable 
saving over coke firing. Assuming parity of heating 
value, a direct comparison of the cost of a ton of 
coke and a ton of oil shows the oil to be more 
costly, but the labour saved in cleaning out ash, 
carrying in coke and stoking (not to mention the 
cost of having to have ash carted away), leaves a 
very considerable balance in favour of oil. 
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Yet another small but efficient aid in the melting 
department is the pot lifter, shown in Fig. 8. Prior 
to this being introduced, two men had to pull the 
pot out of the furnace and cope with all the hard 
work this entailed—to say nothing of the fact that 
no one wanted this job. If only six pots were lifted 
daily and it took five minutes for each of a second 
man’s time, there would be a direct saving of half- 
an-hour each day, even neglecting the productive 
work the man would accomplish as a result of not 
being taken off the job he was on. 

Summation 

From what has been described, it will be realized 
that the Author’s firm spent quite a considerable 
sum on equipment, the actual figures being as 
follow:—The mill, £850; the sandrammer, plus 
vertical skip loader, £2,750; the gantry crane, £750: 
furnaces to cope with the anticipated increase in 
production, £1,000. 

In total, taking into account installation charges, 
about £5,500 was spent and readers will be wonder- 
ing if this has been justified by results. Before 
answering this question, others will be posed—Do 
founders know what their costs are and do they 
know if they are making a profit or a loss on any 
one casting as it goes through their foundry? The 
next question to be asked is: Can the job be made 
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quicker and easier? On more than one occasion, 
the Author’s firm has made an entirely new pattern 
at their own expense to save two hours’ moulding 
and one hour’s coremaking on a job which pre- 
viously took six hours to make—in other words, 
a third of the time has been saved. Thus, if the 
moulder is paid the same amount for the job, the 
firm has saved on its overheads and left the moulder 
free for a third of the time to earn himself extra 
wages and the firm extra profit. 

Applying this reasoning to the machines installed, 
it was anticipated there would probably be about a 
25 per cent. increase in production and as the turn- 
over was then about £28,000 over a set period, this 
could be increased by £7,000 to £35,000. Also, it 
was hoped that the greater efficiency resulting would 
increase the net profit from six to about 10 per cent. 
In actual practice, turnover went up to £33,000 in 
the first period after installation; £36,000 in the 
second period and just under £40,000 in the third. 
The machinery was all purchased with the help of 
a finance company, and was all paid for in two 
years. 

With the present turnover, each moulder is able 
to put down £20,000 worth of jobbing castings per 
annum and this result could never have been 
achieved if there had not been the foresight and 
enterprise to make the improvements described. 


Third German Tin Conference 


Successful experiments in this country to develop a 
new bearing metal to carry the heavier loads demanded 
by modern diesel and similar engines were described 
by Dr. E. S. Hedges, director of the International Tin 
Research Council, at the third German Tin conference 
held in Diisseldorf last week. 

He said that for a whole century Babbitt’s tin-rich 
alloy had proved satisfactory for bearings, but in the 
last 25 years the considerably greater loads to which 
bearing surfaces were subjected in some kinds of 
machinery had put more strain on the Babbitt alloys 
than they were able to endure. A new bearing metal 
was sought and the aim was, by combining softness 
with fatigue strength, to make an alloy of tin which 
could be used with heavy loads and unhardened shafts. 

Dr. Hedges described experiments made at the Tin 
Research Institute, Greenford, with aluminium/tin 
alloys, and said that the addition of a small amount 
of copper was found to improve the alloy’s fatigue 
strength. Laboratory tests on alloys containing 
20 or 30 per cent. of tin and 1 per cent. of copper 
showed that these were a substantial improvement 
over the Babbitt alloy. Many service trials in standard 
engines, both at the bench and on the road, had been 
completed and the results had been excellent. One 
of the leading manufacturers of bearings in England 
was now manufacturing steel-backed aluminium-tin 
bearings containing 20 per‘cent. tin. 

The Diisseldorf confererfce, which was attended by 
Scientists, metallurgists and engineers from all parts 
of Western Germany, heard Mr, W. R. Lewis, assistant 
director, Tin Research Institute, speak on “ Problems 
of Soft Soldering,” and Dr. E. C. Ellwood, the Insti- 
tute’s chief metallurgist, describe the new method of 
continuously casting bronze developed at the Insti- 
tute. The conference, which was under the presidency 
of Dr.-Ing. G. Schwietzke, ended with the showing of 
a German film, “ The Charm of Pewter.” 


Student’s Grant 


During recent years the Institute of British Foundry- 
men, as part of a scheme to widen its educational work, 
with the generous co-operation of the Joint Iron 
Council, has made an award which enabled a deserving 
young foundryman whose aspirations would otherwise 
have failed to materialize, to bear the cost of a course 
at the National Foundry College. Three years ago the 
Joint Iron Council kindly decided to accept direct 
responsibility for granting this award which, however, 
continues to be made through the IBF. 


The Institute is therefore prepared to receive applica- 
tions for the 1957 award om young foundrymen or 
students preparing for work within the foundry indus- 
try. In general, the award will be confined to appli- 
cants under 30 years of age, and it is primarily intended 
for those who wish to take a course at the National 
Foundry College, though in very exceptional circum- 
stances consideration will be given to rendering assis- 
tance for some other form of study. 


Applicants should be of the educational standard 

necessary to secure admission to the National Foundry 
College, and give the following information: 
(a) Name, address and age; (b) name and address of 
present employer; (c) a chronological account of pre- 
vious experience; (d) a chronological account of educa- 
tional qualifications and technical studies; (e) full par- 
ticulars of any investigational work carried out; 
(f) whether the applicant has applied to any other body 
for assistance; and (g) an assurance from the candi- 
date that he has advised his employer of his intention 
to apply for the award. 


It will be the endeavour of the Institute to secure 
the co-operation of the selected candidate’s employers 
in ensuring him continuity of employment. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to the secretary of the Insti- 
tute and submitted not later than March 31, 1957. 
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Registration of Restrictive 
Trading Agreements 


November 30 is the beginning of the three-month 
period (ending on February 28, 1957) during which 
particulars of many restrictive trading agreements must 
be sent to the Registrar of Restrictive Trading Agree- 
ments for inclusion in the register which will, in due 
course, be available for public inspection. 

The kinds of agreements are defined in the Order 
made by the Board of Trade on August 2 and, broadly, 
are those dealing with prices, charges or conditions for 
the supply or processing of goods or with differentia- 
tion between traders or processors. The particulars 
required by the Registrar have been laid down in 
regulations which he has made, Again, broadly, what 
must be sent to him are four copies of all documents 
constituting an agreement and four copies of a memor- 
andum containing any part of an agreement which has 
not hitherto been put into writing. These must be 
accompanied by a printed form certifying that they 
contain all the terms of the agreement and all the 
parties to it. The forms of certificate, and information 
on which form to use in various cases, can be obtained 
from the Registrar’s Offices in London and Edinburgh; 
the Keeper of the Register in Belfast; all offices of the 
Federation of British Industries and branch offices of 
the National Union of Manufacturers; and from all 
Chambers of Commerce affiliated to the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. 

All parties to a registrable agreement are under an 
obligation to furnish particulars of it; but once one 
party has done so, this relieves the others of their 
obligation. For those who have undertaken the obli- 
gation, the Registrar has published a short guide* to 
registration which may be of assistance to them. 


*Guide to the Registration of Agreements under Part I 
of a ene Trade Practices Act, 1956—price 1s., by 
post 1s. 2d. 


British Railways Emergency Plans 


Under the present transport circumstances, British 
Railways state that although there is a good reserve of 
unused freight wagons at the moment, they have already 
issued orders to speed up the repair of wagons, and 
to cut down the unloading time of wagons used for 
domestic railway traffics, such as stores and locomotive 
coal, A general appeal is made to industry to unload 
and release wagons as quickly as possible, and so help 
to maintain fluidity of supply. The railways’ own 
machinery for the control and distribution of wagons 
throughout the country is also to be made more strict. 
Modification of the present arrangements for terminal 
working may be necessary and private siding owners 
will be asked to increase théir terminal capacity. 

A special meeting of the Winter Transport Central 
Joint Conference to discuss the greater use of the rail- 
ways in the present emergency has been convened for 
this week. The Conference comprises representatives 
of the British Transport Commission, the Federation of 
British Industries, the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce, the National Union of Manufacturers, 
and the National Farmers’ Union. At this meeting 
traders and industry will be asked to disclose their 
problems. The British Transport Commission feel that 
there are considerable opportunities available for the 
saving of petrol and transport capacity, by greater 
co-ordination of rail and road resources at this time. 

British Railways invite traders to discuss their trans- 
port problems with district commercial officers or local 
representatives. 
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Bronze statue, 18 ft. 6 in. high, cast at the Morris 
Singer art foundry, London, and unveiled on 
the new Lewis's building in Liverpool last 
week by Viscount Woolton. The work of Sir 
Jacob Epstein, the naked youth symbolizes 
the “ resurgence of Liverpool from the ashes 
of war.’ The maritime associations of the 
city are indicated by representing the figure 
as standing in the bows of a ship. Although 
not included in this illustration, this part is also 
in cast bronze (complete with anchors on either 
side) and is the work of the same founders. 
The scaffolding somewhat detracts from the 
stark reality of the work, but the photograph, 
taken at Morris Singer’s, does give an idea of 
how final assembly of the four-part statue was 
effected. 


Slight Fall i in Basic Materials Polen 


Although the overall level of prices of all manu- 
factured products (other than fuel, food, and 
tobacco) showed no change last month, the overall level 
of basic materials used in British industry fell by 1.1 
per cent. The significant increases in prices of copper. 
rubber, tin, and jute are not affected in the Board of 
Trade’s monthly index. Tin ingots showed a rise of 
2.2 per cent., and some imported heavy scrap also rose 
slightly. 

The indices for the prices of basic materials used 
in both mechanical engineering and the electrical 
machinery industry fell, primarily due to lower prices 
for various brass and copper items. There was no signi- 
ficant change in the index for fuel used in manufactur- 
ing industry. Commodities which fell in price in 
a included copper (6.3 per cent.) and lead (1.5 per 
cent. 
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BSCRA Moulding Materials Conference 


Summaries of Papers Presented at York 


Almost 90 per cent. of the total membership was 
represented by more than 100 delegates to the 
Rritish Steel Castings Research Association confer- 
ence on “ Steelfoundry Moulding Materials,” held 
at York on October 25 and 26. In the absence 
abroad of the chairman of the Association, Mr. 
C. H. Kain, the conference was opened by Dr. C. J. 
Dadswell, managing director, English Steel Castings 
Corporation, Limited, who remarked on the large 
volume of work that the Association had accom- 


| plished already, some sixty reports having been 


issued to members in the past five years. The 
conference was divided into five technical sessions 
and included the showing of a new American film 
entitled “The Wheel” produced by the Griffin 
Wheel Company of Chicago. The following are 
brief summaries of the papers presented to the 
conference*. 


The Metal/Mould Interface 


By T. P. Hoar, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc. (Department of 
Metallurgy, University of Cambridge) 

Many defects encountered in steel castings are 
linked with the phenomena that occur at the metal / 
mould interface when hot metal comes into contact 
with the relatively cool mould. In the foundry, 
these phenomena are highly complex, involving 
simultaneous movement of matter, heat flow, change 
of phase and chemical reaction; laboratory work 
at Cambridge University has been designed to 
simplify the conditions at the mould/metal inter- 
face and to allow the several important factors to 
be studied separately. The main, simple principles 
that have so far emerged from this work are as 
follow. 

Molten metals do not normally wet refractory 
sands. Thus, penetration of liquid metal between 
grains of compacted sand can only occur when a 
certain hydrostatic pressure—the “ penetrating 
pressure ’—is exceeded. Experimentally this pres- 
sure lies in the range of 35- to 110-cm. head of iron 
or steel. 

Factors influencing penetrating pressure are the 
surface tension of the metal and the contact angle 
itmakes with compacted sand, grain size and grain- 
size distribution of the sand, degree of ramming 
and amount of sintering that occurs at elevated 
temperatures. The small amounts of oxygen and 
water in the pore spaces of sand may also influence 
the penetrating pressure. Mould washes of suitable 
composition can restrict penetration; sinterable 
washes containing lime, ‘alumina, iron oxide or 
fayalite as well as silicd have some promise in 
resisting metal penetration by producing a glassy 
sealing layer. The depth of metal penetration 
largely depends on how deeply heat penetrates into 
the mould—liquid metal can run only a very little 
distance beyond silica grains that are below its 


*It_is_proposed shortly to publish certain of these Papers 


in this JourNaL. 


freezing point. Consequently, deeper penetration 
is found at those parts of the metal/mould interface 
that are the hotter and that are hot for the longer 
periods. For a given temperature at the metal / mould 
interface, the depth in the mould that reaches the 
freezing point of the metal after a fixed time increases 
with increase of thermal conductivity of the mould. 
The thermal conductivity of the compacted silica sand 
shows a spectacular increase above 1,000 deg. C., 
probably because silica is sufficiently transparent to 
infra-red radiation to allow a great deal of heat trans- 
fer by radiation rather than by true conductivity. 
Significantly, compacted sands that are more opaque 
than is silica to infra-red radiation do not show 
such an increase of apparent conductivity at high 
temperature and thus show less deep heat penetra- 
tion, and consequently less deep metal penetration, 
than moulds made in silica. New investigations of 
the metal/mould interface temperatures are in pro- 
gress. 

Although metal penetration into the mould often 
produces sand adherence by mechanically locking 
the sand to the casting, this is not the only kind of 
“burn-on.” In practice, strongly adhering sand is 
often found in the absence of metal penetration. 
Such sand is always associated with considerable 
iron oxide and iron silicates. If liquid iron or steel 
is allowed to react with oxygen and the liquid 
oxide is then reacted with sand, a sand/oxide cake 
is formed, but this strips easily from the metal on 
cooling. However, solid iron and steel is oxidized 
in the temperature range between the oxide and the 
metal melting points, and the liquid-oxide layer is 
treated with silica sand, the sand/oxide cake that 
is formed strongly adheres to the metal after cooling, 
owing to the formation of an interlocked metal/ 
oxide interface during oxidation. Thus, sand adher- 
ing without metal penetration is promoted by metal 
oxidation after, but not before, solidification. The 
frequent occurrence of such burn-on on large, 
slowly cooling castings, with large contraction gaps 
into which air can penetrate, is thus explained. 


Steelfoundry Moulding Materials—Review of 
Recent Developments 


By J. M. Middleton, A.Met. (British Steel Castings 
Research Association) 

The Author reviews present trends in steelfoundry 
moulding materials and gives a description of some 
newer moulding materials and moulding techniques 
that might find more general application in the 
future. He first considers the application of non- 
siliceous moulding materials in the foundry and 
how far silica sands can be substituted for general 
moulding purposes. Zircon and olivine appear to 
have the best possibilities for this purpose but non- 
siliceous materials could replace metals as chilling 
media very successfully. A comparison of the wet 
and dry methods of sand reclamation is followed by 
a discussion on the merits of different bentonites as 
bonding agents. British kaolinitic clays can effec- 
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tively substitute part of the bentonite in a green- 
sand mix and protracted foundry trials are pro- 
gressing along these lines. Various additions that 
may be made to moulding sands are described and 
details given of recent trends with regard to sand 
preparation and control. The method recently 
suggested of controlling the pH of moulding sands 
is discussed at some length. Alternatives to linseed 
oil for core-bonding purposes are the synthetic 
resins and quick-drying oils, some of which are air 
setting. It is considered that any future develop- 
ments in core binders would be confined to modified 
forms of these with perhaps an extension of the use 
of shell cores and the CO, process. Various core 
additives and mould and core paints are described, 
and, finally, details are given of the use of permanent 
moulds for the production of steel castings. 


Steelfoundry Mould and Core Sand Mixers 


By R. M. Chapman, B.Met. (K. & L. Steelfounders 
& Engineers Limited) 


A short account is given of the experiences in the 
Author’s foundry of using cold-setting core binders; 
attempts at partial replacement of Wyoming bento- 
nite by kaolinite; and the use of resin core binders. 
A simple test for determining the air-setting charac- 
teristics of cold-setting core binders is described and 
it is shown that the accessibility of air materially in- 
fluences the rate of setting in depth of the core. 


Laboratory experiments were conducted to deter- 
mine the most economic ratio of Wyoming bento- 
nite to kaolinite-type clay and the total content of 
this optimum ratio which was required to produce 
the same green and dry properties as were obtained 
from bentonite alone. In the case of both dry-sands 
and green-sands, actual foundry mixes in current 
use were simulated as to composition and properties, 
and it was found that some savings in bond costs 
cculd be obtained. Some of the practical difficulties 
of using PF resins for core bonding purposes and 
methods by which these can be overcome are de- 
scribed. PF resin-bonded cores are said to lessen 
the danger of hot tearing and give slightly better 
resistance to erosion than oil-bonded cores. 


Refractory Chills 


By A. Scott (Carntyne Steel Castings Company, 
Limited) 

The practice of using internal metal chills is to 
be deprecated from the point of view of quality 
castings, and, whilst external metal chills are effec- 
tive, time must be spent in removing those adhering 
to the casting. An alternative is to use external 
chills made of refractory material and the Author 
gives examples in which chromite was employed for 
this purpose. A suitably bonded mix of chromite 
fines when applied at certain mould positions gave 
good strip and prevented the formation of hot tears. 
Details are given of the production of cores con- 
taining chromite inserts and of savings in fettling 
that can be obtained when using this method. 
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Present Status and Future Prospects of 
Shell Moulding 


By B. H. C. Waters, M.A., Ph.D. (Wm. Jessop & 
Sons, Limited) 


The Author reviews the present situation with 
regard to the use of shell moulding in this country, 
with special reference to the shell moulding of steel. 
The advantages claimed for shell moulding, e.g, 
improved accuracy and surface finish, ease of 
fettling, etc., are discussed. Unfortunately, how. 
ever, shell-moulded, plain carbon steels have 4 
pitted surface which spoils the casting finish, this 
type of defect appearing preferentially on top sur. 
faces and at heavy sections of castings. In alloy 
steels, shell moulding is satisfactory and will give a 
good surface on most of the casting, though 
occasional isolated defects must be expected. It 
will, however, give enhanced dimensional accuracy 
so that closer tolerances can be held in sheli- 
moulded castings than in green-, dry-sand- or CO.- 
moulded castings. Shell moulding has special 
advantages when used for making castings which 
are not easily machined and in this case, the finished 
castings can be cheaper than those made by normal 
methods. It is not considered that shell moulding 
could replace weldments to any great extent, but 
that a field for future application is in the casting 
of ingots in shell moulds. The Author’s experiences 
in this latter field are described. 

A comparison is made of the merits of possible 
alternative processes to shell moulding, and it is 
concluded that the CO. process is more competitive 
with conventional sand processes than with shell 
moulding. The main advantage which shell mould- 
ing has over the slurry process is its relative speed 
and ease of operation, it being more suited for 
mass production of a component. By contrast, the 
slurry process can be used for plain carbon steels 
and pattern costs may often be lower. The Author 
concludes with a survey of what he considers to be 
the main developments in shell moulding which 
have occurred, and those which will. occur in the 
next few years. 


Effect of Heat on the Properties of 
Compacted Mould Materials 


By J. 1. Evans, B.Met., and J. White, Ph.D., D.Sc. 
(Refractories Department, Sheffield University) 
A study has been made of the factors which 

determine the development of the peak in conven- 

tional hot-strength curves and its bearing on the 
behaviour of the sand during and after cooling 

The hypothesis adopted to explain the observed 

effects is that specimens heated above the peak 

contained a liquid phase and that the initial rise 
int strength on cooling is due to solidification of the 
liquid, possibly as a glass. In the case of specimens 
heated to a temperature below the peak, liquid was 
apparently absent, or present in too small amounts 
to produce any appreciable effect on the strength 
on cooling back. The hot-strength characteristics 
of sodium-silicate bonded sands are also examined. 

’ An examination of the sintering behaviour of 

clays with regard to time and temperature indicated 

that high hot-strength in a sand is developed as a 
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result of a sintering process involving the clay bond. 
The peak of the hot-strength curve represents the 
temperature at which the increased sintering, which 
takes place as the temperature rises, is offset by 
liquid formation and softening of the bond. At 
temperatures in the neighbourhood of the peak, the 
speed of sintering is such that appreciable time is 
required for maximum strength to be developed. 
This explains the findings of Parkes and Godding* 
that test-pieces heated rapidly gave no indication of 
a peak on the hot-strength curve. The practical 
implications of this behaviour, especially with re- 
gard to hot tearing in steel castings, are discussed. 


Significance of High-temperature Testing of 
Moulding Sands 


By W. B. Parkes (British Cast Iron Research 
Association) 

It is shown that if the rate of heating is sufficiently 
rapid, there is no appreciable change in strength 
of a compacted sand until the softening point of 
the clay is reached. If, however, the sand is heated 
slowly or is maintained at temperature for some 
time before being tested, there may be a significant 
change in properties and the formation of a pro- 
nounced strength peak at around 1,000 deg. C. If 
the behaviour of the surface of a mould during 
pouring is to-be studied, tests made on test-pieces 
requiring 10 to 15 min. to reach the temperature, 
are of doubtful value. 

Scabs, buckles and other defects due to the ex- 
pansion of silica on heating, occur when expansion 
exceeds the deformation which can be imposed 
without causing the moulding material to collapse. 
Little can be done to reduce the expansion of 
moulding sands on heating: variations in clay 
content, degree of ramming, addition of combustible 
materials have only a slight effect. Therefore, 
scabbing can only be eliminated by increasing the 
deformation in the temperature range 400 to 600 
deg. C. There are two methods of obtaining this 
result: (1) The addition of a fibrous material, which 
increases deformation at all temperatures, and (2) 
The addition of a material which is liquid in the 
appropriate temperature range. 

The deformation which is important is not that 
which occurs when maximum stress is applied, but 
that which can be imposed without a fall in strength 
such that the surface layer of heated sand collapses 
under its own weight. If the composition of the 
granular fraction and the mould hardness are 
known, it is not necessary to measure expansion, 
and a single stress/strain curve at 600 deg. C. is 
sufficient to determine whether a particular mould- 
ing material is likely to be satisfactory or not. 

Hot tearing and cracking occur when the load 
required to deform that section of a mould or core 
which is hindering contraction by an amount equal 
to the contraction, exceeds the strength of the 
metal. Since the properties of the mould and core 
are continually changing and are at no time uniform 
throughout the section, no test, or simple combina- 
tion of tests, can indicate the tendency of a par- 
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ticular moulding material to cause hot tears. The 
most that high-temperature tests can do is to indicate 
changes in the moulding material which are likely 
to reduce the incidence of the defect. 


Compo and Chamotte Moulding 


By R. Wright (English Steel Castings Corporation, 
Limited) 

The main ingredients of compo and mould coat- 
ings are discussed and typical compositions and 
properties for these materials are’ given. These 
include chamotte and firebrick grogs, fireclays, and 
alundum fines, and the formation of these into 
compo and suitable mould paints are described. A 
description is also given of the plant required to 
produce compo and of the ultimate physical and 
chemical properties obtained with the compo and 
the mould coatings. 

It is said that in the technique of moulding in 
compo, providing the raw materials are satisfactory, 
the following rules should be observed: (1) the 
mould or core face should be rammed hard; (2) a 
chamotte paint should be well applied and sleeked 
into the open surface of the compo; (3) an alundum 
wash application should be even and not applied 
too thickly; (4) the mould and cores should be 
thoroughly dried so that when this operation is 
complete the mould has a hard, impervious refrac- 
tory skin, an open back, and adequate dry strength 
to maintain the shape of the casting. 

Comparing compo and silica sand mixes, it would 
appear that compos are much more thermally 
stable than are mixes based on silica sands. This 
is especially important in large top parts of moulds 
subjected to radiation from the rising molten metal. 
Tops of such sand moulds consequently have to be 
very heavily nailed, and poured as quickly as 
possible in order to prevent scabbing. It is suggested 
that where such large flat areas prone to scabbing 
are encountered, compo or a compo facing on 
sand can be used. For a general rule, compo 
moulding commences when skin drying and dry- 
sand methods have reached their limit. Details of 
Continental chamotte practice are also discussed, 
special reference being made te the very high 
drying-temperatures used. 


The CO, Process 


By D. V. Atterton, M.A., Ph.D. (Foundry Services 
Limited) 

The advantages and limitations of the Process 
are listed and the theory of the Process and the 
mechanism of. the bonding reaction are described. 

The deterioration in strength that occurs when 
cores are over gassed is stressed as is the adverse 
effect of small amounts of water and active clays 
upon bonding properties. An account is given of 
the general physical properties of CO. sands, these 
properties in general being comparable to those of 
conventional oil or resin sands, but certain proper- 
ties such as permeability and gas evolution do show 
marked differences. 

An account is provided of the efforts that have 
been made to streamline the application of gas and 
it is shown that the desirable features of any gassing 
technique are: (1) To introduce the gas into the sand 
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in the minimum of time; (2) to introduce the gas into 
all parts of the sand so that they are equally and 
effectively hardened; (3) to have the minimum con- 
sumption of gas; (4) to have the minimum amount 
of manual work, and (5) to have no restriction on 
mould- or core-making production. 

Methods of producing cores and moulds are 
described and reference is made to possible new 
lines of approach, e.g., as combination of the D- 
Process and the CO, Process in making shell moulds 
and the savings in core weight that can occur over 
conventional methods when making hollow CO, 
cores. 


Application of the CO, Process in the 
Production of Steel Castings 


By Ivor Rees (Glanmorfa Limited) 


The application of the CO, Process in the 
Author’s jobbing foundry is described; and particu- 
lar emphasis is placed upon the advantages which 
the process offers in helping to meet very short 
delivery times. 

For work made in green sand, the only appli- 
cation of the CO, Process is in the production of 
cores, but so far in this class of work only a few 
types of castings (where metal section happens to be 
favourable) can be successfully cored using the CO, 
Process. 

The widest application of the CO. Process is for 
the medium to heavy class of casting where the 
minimum section of the casting is at least 14 in. 

The use of sodium silicate as a bonding material 
for internal cores presents less of a problem in this 
range of casting size, but at this stage of develop- 
ment, breakdown still presents certain difficulties 
and conventional binders are still used for a large 
number of internal cores. 
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Above about 14 in. metal section, mosi silica 
sands hardened by CO, give a clean strip, provided 
the pouring temperature is sufficiently high. The 
grain size of the base sand determines only the 
roughness of the strip for steel castings. 

The CO, Process is ideally suited to the core- 
assembly method, as it eliminates stoving, speeds 
up production, and gives more accurate cores than 
can be obtained when using conventional binders, 
Typical examples of core-assembly work using CO, 
cores are given, as are details of the savings in time, 
floor space, etc., that could be made when using 
this method. 

It is the Author’s experience that mould coatings 
do not improve the strip on smaller work but that 
alcohol-based dressings prevent friability of CO, 
cores left standing for some time. 

Special techniques developed for strickling CO, 
sands are described, and:‘examples are shown of the 
excellent strip encountered on quite large castings, 


Hardening of Sodium-silicate-bonded Cores 
with Carbon-dioxide 


By J. Goodison & J. White, Ph.D., D.Sc. 
(Refractories Department, Sheffield University) 
The effect of the composition of sodium silicates 

on their hardening characteristics when mixed with 
sand and gassed with CO. is described. The results 
show that the hardening characteristics of sodium- 
silicate-bonded sand during gassing are determined 
primarily by the SiO.:Na2O ratio of the silicate. 
Reference is made to earlier work in which the 
effect of bond content and of the grain size of the 
sand on hardening characteristics was studied. In 
the former case it was found that the strength 
obtained after 30 sec. gassing rose to a maximum 
and then fell as the bond content increased. In the 
latter case, it was found that the bond content to 
give optimum strength with a given gassing time 
increased as the fineness of the sand increased. 


Big Rolls-Royce Orders 


One of Britain’s greatest export triumphs was made 
known when Rolls-Royce, Limited announced recently 
that they now hold more than half the world’s orders 
for civil jet engines of all types, from the powerful 
straight jets which will power transatlantic air-liners 
to the turbo-props to be used in smaller, short-distance 
aircraft. The firm have orders for more than 2,500 
engines of four different types, worth millions of pounds, 
with spares and replacements, over a ten-year operating 
period. 

The orders, from air lines and aircraft constructors 
in countries all over the world, including the US, 
Canada, Holland, France, and India, will mean full- 
capacity working at the firm’s factories for several years. 
For the Dart engine alone the firm have 2,000 orders. 
More than 100 each have been ordered of the Conway 
(Boeing and Douglas transatlantic areas) and the Avon 
(BOAC’s, Comet IVs, which are due in service in 1958), 
two of the world’s most powerful civil jet engines. 


The civilian Avon has been developed from the 
military type which is already in service with the R.A.F. 
in their Canberra and Valiant bombers. The Rolls- 
Royce Tyne, an economical turbo-prop engine, will be 
used in the Vickers Vanguard to carry large numbers 
of passengers over short distances, and more than 80 
of these engines have been ordered for this purpose. 


Apprenticeship System Criticized 


The present apprenticeship system was badly in need 
of overhaul, Dr. D. M. McIntosh, director of education, 
stated in a memorandum on pre-vocational training 
submitted to Fife Education Committee recently. 
Formerly, the memorandum stated, it was necessary for 
an apprentice to serve five or six years under the guid- 
ance of a craftsman. Today, however, there had been a 
decline in the craft element and it would seem that 
apprenticeships could be shortened and, with advantage 
to industry, the pre-apprenticeship course could be 
regarded as the first year of apprenticeship. Provisions 
of this nature have been made in France and Germany, 
and the evidence available indicated that the time was 
long overdue for the whole question to be reviewed. 
The question of apprenticeship and training had 
received too little consideration, and other countries 
had outstripped us in the revision of their systems to 
meet the needs of the present day. 

The nation could no longer afford unnecessarily 
extended apprenticeships while all of industry was 
crying out for able and well-trained and educated 
technicians. Education. industry. and Government 
must unite in a combined effort to develop our potential 
resources of skilled manpower. The memorandum 


showed that Fife pre-vocational courses were attended 
by 113 pupils in the engineering industry, 15 in the 
building industry, and others in various trades. 
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New Shell Coremaking Machine 


Accepting an invitation from John Maddock & 
Company, Limited, Oakengates, a representative of 
the JOURNAL was afforded an opportunity of inspect- 
ing the first installation of an automatic shell core- 
making machine made by the Schueler Automatic 
Foundry Processes, Limited, of the Old College 
Works, Tideswell, nr. Buxton. This is a two-station 
machine and it is easier to say what is manual 
rather than what is automatic. Thus, the manual 
operations are the filling of a hopper first thing in 
the morning with precoated resin sand, the clean- 
ing of the two halves of the corebox with com- 
pressed air and finally, the removal (Fig. 1) of the 
finished baked core plus, of course, the “ button 
pushing.” 

The underlying principle of the machine is the 
quick application of resin-coated sand under a 
pressure of 100 Ib. per sq. in. to the walls of the 
electrically-heated corebox. To do this, there is 
an overhead hopper which is fed by suction from 
a waist-high container. From the hopper, the pre- 
coated sand fills a canister that is pressurized and 
wherein a pneumatic valve impels the sand through 
a flexible pipe into the corebox. The sand, which 
is not incorporated in the shell, falls through a grid 
and is returned to the hopper. This hopper is 
fitted with a dust extractor to ensure cleanliness. 

As will be seen from Fig. 2, the corebox unit is 
completely enclosed and fitted with sliding doors. 
This allows of the installation of a chimney to 
evacuate all fumes to atmosphere. One half of the 
corebox is firmly fixed whilst the other half is 
attached to the ram of a pneumatic cylinder. About 
a quarter-of-an-hour is required to change the core- 
boxes. The coreboxes are heated by thermo- 
statically-controlled platens, each half being fitted 
with a temperature indicator. It.is best for the 
nightwatchman to switch on the heater about half 
an hour before manufacturing commences. There 
is an automatic control of the time in which the 
sand in the corebox is held under pressure, the 
investment time which determines the thickness of 
the shell and the curing time. These are all “ tools ” 
which the foundryman appreci- 
ates. for he obviously requires 
the thinnest possible shell con- 
sistent with safety so as to reduce 
the quantity, of expensive resin 
sand used. During the visit, the 
time of investment was gradually 
reduced and thereby the weight 
of a 2-lb. core was brought down 
by four ounces. Yet it should be 
remembered that sucht control 
depends on the ust of a 
Standardized precoated sand. 


Fic. 2.—Two-station corebox 
unit with sliding doors closed 
and showing individual pro- 
cess timers for each station. 


This double machine has a blowing canister 
capacity of a cwt. and the unit will handle coreboxes 
of up to 12 by 12 by 12 in. They must have flat 
backs for mounting. It will be noted from Fig. 2 
that in each half of the unit, there is a control panel 
for the time/temperature regulation of the com- 
plete functioning of the machine. The cores pro- 
duced carried an excellent surface. 


Fic. 1.—One of the operating stations at end of 
automatic cycle. The coreboxes are open and 


the: core is presented for removal by the 
operator. 
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Iron Castings Statistics 


Large Drop in Automobile Section 


United Kingdom output of iron castings for the third 
quarter of the year was 2 per cent. below the output 
recorded for the third quarter of 1955. Output for the 
first three quarters of 1956 was slightly greater (1 per 
cent.) than for the first three quarters of 1955. 


Main Sections 


Table I shows the output of iron castings in the 
third quarter and first three quarters of 1956 compared 
with the corresponding periods in 1955. 

The three main sections by weight are engineering, 
building and domestic, and pressure pipes and malle- 
able tube fittings. Although iron-castings output for 
the engineering section as a whole in the third quarter 
showed a small. reduction when compared with the 
third quarter of 1955, certain important constituents of 
the section continued to show significant increases, for 
example machine tools, electrical engineering, and iron 
and steel works plant. Iron castings output for build- 
ing and domestic use in the third quarter of 1956 was 
below that reached in the third quarter of 1955. The 
shortfall was less than for the first half-year and in 
consequence some measure of recovery appears to be 
indicated for this section. Output of pressure pipes 
and malleable tube fittings continued slightly above 
the 1955 level in the third quarter of 1956. Auto- 
mobile castings output which had been relatively low 
in the second quarter of the year was further depressed 
in the third. while by contrast both ingot mould (pre- 
dominantly used in steel production) and railway equip- 
ment continued to show up favourably in comparison 
with 1955. 


Raw Materials 
The ironfounding industry’s consumption of its 
principal raw materials is shown in Table II. 
TABLE TI.—Pig-iron and Scrap Consum ption by Foundries. 
| 


Tons. | 
| Percentage 
1955 | . 1956 decrease. 

| Third Third | 
| quarter. | quarter. | 

Pig-iron (including refined iron) | 546,500 524,700 | —4.0 

Tron and steel scrap (about half | | 
is foundry circulating scrap) | 699,700 | 685,000 | —2.1 
Labour 


The number employed in the ironfounding industry 
at September 29 was 141,867—a reduction of 2 per 
cent. in the labour force from the level of 144,727 
which obtained at the end of September, 1955. 
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Revised British Standard 
Methods for the Analysis of Iron and Steel 


British Standards Institution has recently issued the 
following revised and new parts of B.S. 1121 :— 


B.S. 1121: Part 14, “ Determination of copper in 
iron and steel” is a revision of the part first issued jp 
1949. It is applicable up to 6.5.per cent. of copper and 
sets out two methods. Method A, based on precipi- 
tation as sulphide with sodium thiosulphate, is Suited 
to the determination of low copper contents in steels 
which are soluble in dilute sulphuric acid. Its use 
may be considerably extended by using the decomposi- 
tion procedure given for method B; this also permits 
its application in the presence of alloying amounts of 
vanadium, niobium, tantalum, titanium or tungsten, 
Method B, based on precipitation as thiocyanate, is 
applicable to all steels, and is generally more suitable 
for highly-alloyed steels and steels of high copper 
content. It is less accurate than method A in the low 
copper ranges, e.g., 0 to 10 per cent. In both methods 
the determination is completed by liberating the 
iodine equivalent of the copper with potassium iodide 
and titrating with standardized sodium thiosulphate. 


B.S. 1121 : Part 25, “ Determination of vanadium in 
iron, steel and ferro-vanadium ” is a revision of Parts 
25 and 27 which were first issued in 1952. It lays down 
two methods, one of which is suitable for all classes of 
iron and steel and the other for all grades of ferro- 
vanadium. In both methods vanadium is oxidized to 
the quinquivalent condition with potassium permanga- 
nate in cold solution. Excess of potassium 
permanganate is reduced with sodium nitrite: sulpha- 
mic acid is used to destroy the excess of nitrite. 
Hydrofluoric acid is added and the oxidized vanadium 
is titrated with standard ferrous ammonium sulphate 
using preoxidized sodium diphenylamine sulphonate as 
indicator. 


B.S. 1121: Part 36, “ Absorptiometric determination 
of copper in iron and steel” is a new part and specifies 
a method for determining up to 1 per cent. of copper, 
the principle being that copper in a _ phosphoric- 
sulphuric solution of the sample is complexed with 
2-2’ diquinolyl and the resultant coloured compound 
extracted in amyl alcohol. The copper content is 
determined by measurement of the absorption and 
evaluation from a calibration graph. The method has 
been found satisfactory in the presence of cobalt, 
manganese, nitrate, tungsten and other elements. 


Copies of the above parts of B.S. 1121 are available 
from the British Standards Institution, Sales Branch, 
2, Park Street, London, W.1. Parts 14 and 36, price 
2s. each, and Part 25, 2s. 6d. 


Taste I.—Output of Iron Castings, by Sections, in thousands of tons. 


Tonnage. | 


Tonnage. Percentage change. 
1955. | 1956. 

Section. | First Third | First | Third First Third 

(Grey and malleable iron | three-quarters quarter three-quarters | quarter three-quarters quarter 
castings.) | (January to (July to | (January to | (July to | (January to (July to 

| September). September). September). | September). September). September). 
Ingot moulds. 271.0 86.6 | 318.6 96.8 | +17.6 +11.8 
Automobile (including tractors) | 393.3 122.2 | 356.3 94.4 j — 9.4 —22.8 
Engineering ‘a 1,066.0 326.8 1,087.0 320.7 | + 2.0 — 1.9 
Building and domestic .. I 426.7 127.1 411.0 | 125.9 — 3.7 — 0.9 
Pressure pipes and malleable 

tube fittings .. : 519.6 153.4 527.0 153.9 + 1.4 + 0.3 
Railway equipment ae ee 207.8 63.6 225.8 | 72.3 +°8.7 +13.7 
Total 2,884.4 879.7 2,925.7 864.0 + 1.4 — 1.8 


Pe 
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Extracts from Annual Convention and Banquet Reports 


In this survey of the Annual Convention deliberations of the Joint lron Council 
and its constituent group associations—the Council of lronfoundry Associations 
and the Council of Iron Producers—many topics were raised of interest to the 
ironfounding industry particularly and other founders generally. These include : 
a survey of the main sections of the JIC report (recently published); more-recent 
production statistics and some subdivision of the overall figures; relations with the 
Iron and Steel Board; coke quality; the Clean Air Act and the mode of its 
application to founders; training and educational matters; health and safety; 
research; implications of the new transport-rates structure; tariffs vis-a-vis the 
proposed setting up of a European free-trade area, and the Restrictive Practices 
Act. To conclude the survey, extracts are given from speeches at the Annual 
Banquet of the JIC, mainly about a special presentation and additional statistics. 


The Annual Convention of the Joint Iron Council 
was held in the Connaught Rooms, London, on 
November 6, the president, Mr. N. P. Newman, 
in the chair. 


More-recent Statistics 


Mr. NEWMAN presented the twelfth annual 
report* of the executive committee of the Council, 
for the year 1955-56 and invited observations from 
the meeting on each heading consecutively. . The 
report had opened with a general introduction and 
a preamble on the state of trade in the industry and 
since it had been prepared more up-to-date figures 
on the industry’s. output this year had become 
available and these he asked Mr. Kenneth Marshall 
to give. 

MR. KENNETH MARSHALL (director, JIC) said 
that generally, up to the end of August, 1956, by 
tonnage, the industry was producing about 2 per 
cent. more than in the corresponding period of 
1955. However, that total rather tended to hide 
variations in the proportions for the different 
sections of the industry. The increase of tonnage 
had been made up by a considerable increase in 
the production of ingot moulds for the iron and 
steel industry, and that marked some decline in the 
production of castings for the motor industry. Those 
were factors with which all were familiar, with the 
knowledge of what was happening in the customer 
industries. He thought the output at not far short 
of 4,000,000 tons would constitute a record. 

THE PRESIDENT said that one rather surprising 
thing was ‘that, in spite of this high output, the 
demand for pig-iron, particularly high-phosphoric 
pig-iron, was very much on the decline, and that was 
likely to have considerable repercussions on the 
income the JIC derived through the pig-iron levy, 
which was based on the pig-iron tonnage output. 

THE DrREcTOR, we to a question from Mr. 
S. H. Russell, said there*could be given a complete 
breakdown of the figures, but, since 1945, the 
Council had always acted on the principle of adding 
all the categories together and arriving at a total. 
Then, when they tried to forecast the production 
of castings for several years ahead, in order to 


Substantially printed in the Founpry Trape Journat of 
November 22. 


estimate the likely requirements of pig-iron or coke, 
the total figures were used. 


THE PRESIDENT said the two sections where out- 
put had declined, were these producing automobile 
iron castings and what he called builders’ castings. 
The jobbing part of the industry, which was the 
biggest individual section, had been fairly stable, 
and the production of ingot moulds and pipes had 


gone up. 
Machinery Castings 

Tue Director agreed. Referring to the machine- 
tool, textile-machinery and marine-, electrical- and 
general-engineering industries, he said the annual 
production of iron castings was well over one 
million tons and it had been so for many years, 
and the quarterly average was well maintained in 
the second quarter of 1956. It would be wrong to 
suppose that the general engineering trade had gone 
down and that merely ingot moulds were pulling 
it up, for that was not so. 


He went on to say that the capital-goods in- 
dustries had been booming in this country this 
year. Up to the end of the first six months, capital 
expenditure was 30 or 40 per cent. higher than in 
1955, and that was reflected in the demand for 
castings for machine-tools, prime movers, and so on. 
[t was the sections of the industry which were more 
concerned with consumer goods, durable or other- 
wise, that had felt the downwards trend. 


Mr. E. Carey-HILt (Dartmouth Auto Castings, 
Limited) suggested that the production figures for 
all sections of the industry might be shown 
quarterly instead of annually, and also that they 
might be brought a little more up-to-date; the end 
of 1955 was right out-of-date now. Further, he 
felt that each section should be shown individually 
on a separate horizontal datum line, so that one 
could see how the sections were going. From the 
figures that were given, the automobile-castings 
section appeared to be expanding, but, of course, it 
was not. 


Relations with Iron and Steel Board 


THE PRESIDENT said that representatives of the 
Council of Iron Producers and the Council of Iron- 
foundry Associations had had regular quarterly 
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meetings with the three permanent members of the 
Board and their officials, and generally the relations 
with the Iron and Steel Board had been extremely 
good and friendly. The Board had very kindly re- 
duced the levy for meeting their own expenses from 
3d. to 24d. per ton on blast-furnace iron. 

A very important happening during the year, 
however, was the raising of the permitted maximum 
prices of iron and steel scrap by an average of £2 
per ton. It seemed farcical at such a time, when 
the Government was urging industry to keep prices 
stable, to increase the price of the industry’s basic 
materials, and the JIC had made as strong a protest 
about it as they could. Iron and steel scrap was one 
of the only, or perhaps the only, material in the 
country at the present time which was under control 
and for which the price was artificial. It was 
frequently said that this country had an advantage 
by reason of the fact that scrap was subsidized. 
Be that as it may, it was an advantage to obtain 
scrap at economic prices. 


Coke Quality 


Discussing fuel supplies, the president said, 
broadly speaking, that the ironfounding industry 
had not been held up during the year for supplies 
of foundry coke, but many had had cause to 
complain of its quality, and as a result of a fairly 
recent meeting with the British Coking Industry 
Association, it had been agreed to set up a small 
technical panel, concerned with coke quality, the 
members of which would meet their opposite num- 
bers in the Association to deal with that aspect. 
Despite general complaints it was found to be 
extremely difficult to get specific information about 
lack of coke quality, and the new arrangement was 
probably the best that could be devised. 

Mr. J. W. BUTLER (assistant director, JIC) said 
the general tenor of the complaints seemed to 
emphasize that much of the trouble arose from what 
was described as excessive breakage and an unduly 
high proportion of fines in the coke as received. 
That seemed to suggest that better handling might 
at least reduce the amount of trouble. 

THE PRESIDENT added that he imagined that some 
of the trouble arose from the incorrect or incom- 
plete screening of coke. 

Mr. S. H. RussExt (S. Russell & Sons, Limited) 
asked if the panel which the president had men- 
tioned would consider the technical problems of 
handling coke, as well as quality, because the more 
the coke was handled mechanically the more readily 
it was broken. The idea was not to handle it 
mechanically, but to minimize any form of handling, 
by the use of containers, etc. 

THE PRESIDENT replied that the panel was re- 
quired to deal with the technicalities of coke from 
all angles and to ask the British Coking Industry 
Association to collaborate. 


Clean Air Act 


_ THE PRESIDENT said the Clean Air Act had come 
into being and, so far as the industrial side was 
concerned, it would operate from 1958. For the 
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ironfounding industry, the Council had pressed, by 
deputations to the Minister and elsewhere, that it 
should be a scheduled industry and should come 
under the supervision of the Alkali Inspectorate 
rather than being at the mercy—and he could not 
think of a better word—of the local authorities or 
sanitary inspectors. The Minister had absolutely 
refused, before the Bill became law, to make any 
definite promises or take any action to ensure that 
any industries, so far as one knew, would not be 
placed under the local authorities. Now was the 
appropriate time for the Council to make its case, 
maybe at a general enquiry covering all industries, 
or at an enquiry covering selected industries, as to 
why founding should come under the Alkali In- 
spectorate. He considered the matter was important, 
for some founders were already in trouble with 
lecal authorities and there would be no uniformity 
if the matter were left on that sort of basis, instead 
of being under a centralized authority so that all in 
the industry were considered as being up against 
a uniform and common problem. 


THE DIRECTOR, who was invited to make his com- 
ments on the matter, said that since the JIC annual 
report was completed and circulated, the Council 
had had a communication from the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, together with a 
copy of a notice which the Minister had published 
in the Press and in The London Gazette to the 
effect that he would shortly put forward recom- 
mendations for certain processes to come under the 
Alkali Inspectorate. He had given the Council 
notice expiring on December 31, 1956, to submit 
their case, and in accordance with the Statute he 
was required to refer the matters raised to a public 
enquiry. That would cover all the proposals of 
the Minister, and it would not be local, but would 
embrace the whole country and all the processes 
he proposed to include. He had said that he would 
have due regard to the recommendations of the 
Committee on Air Pollution, i.e., the “ Beaver 
Committee.” 


In the relevant paragraphs in the Beaver Com- 
mittee’s report the Council had found that there 
were half-a-dozen industrial processes recom- 
mended there for inspection by the Alkali Inspec- 
torate. The first was that of metallurgical works as 
defined in Section 109(1) of the Public Health Act, 
1936. Unfortunately, 1936 was a very long time 
ago, and it was not clear that ironfounding pro- 
cesses, cupola melting, and so on, were intended to 
be included as defined in that Act. So that, although 
the Minister was sympathetic, the Council had to 
make their own case. In other words, the Minister 
was not prepared to say “yes” or “no,” but he 
had now given the Council an opportunity, and 
therefore, before the end of December, with the 
assistance of the BCIRA and the Foundry Atmos- 
phere Committee, the Council would submit the 
strongest case they could. Replies to enquiries 
were pretty well unanimous that the industry would 
be far better off under a central inspectorate than 
at the mercy of local authorities. Not only would 


the Council go forward, but in order to obtain the 
maximum support for. their representations they 
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proposed to send a letter to every ironfounder 
saying what was being done, so that, before going 
to the enquiry, the Council could confidently say 
that they were speaking for the whole of the iron- 
founding industry. Otherwise they might be chal- 
lenged as to how representative they were, and the 
tribunal might feel that it must seek a minority 
opinion in the industry. 

{The meeting here agreed to endorse the action 
which the Council proposed to take.] 


Training and Education 


THE PRESIDENT said he was glad that Sir Harold 
West, the chairman of the Council’s Recruitment, 
Training and Education Committee, was present, 
for it afforded the opportunity to thank him for all 
the work he was doing, particularly on the follow- 
ing day, when he would preside over the CFA 
conference, entitled “Man, Management and 
Metal,” to be held in the Assembly Hall of the 
Royal Empire Society. During the conference two 
“Brains Trusts ” would deal with written questions. 

Commenting on training and education, he said 
the accounts showed the amount which the Council 
devoted to the National Foundry College, although 
there were many, including the Governors of the 
College, who felt that the industry was not sup- 
porting it as it should by sending young men for 
training. The Council also sponsored a scholar- 
ship for three years in a branch of foundrywork in 
the Department of Industrial Metallurgy at Bir- 
mingham University and there was the short 
residential programme of training for ironfounding 
supervisors held at the National Foundry College. 
The National Foundry Craft Training Centre was 
being utilized to the full and seemed to be going 
well. In that connection the president drew atten- 
tion to the Centre’s residential hostel, for it was 
important to make the hostel fully up to the stan- 
dard the industry should expect. As a user of the 
Craft Training Centre he felt that the hostel side 
of the courses was almost, if not just as important 
as the actual training side, for it gave the young 
men who attended a good deal of insight into good 
citizenship. A new brochure had been produced 
and issued which described the Centre. A new 
secretary had been appointed to the trustees and the 
management committee of the Training Centre in 
the person of Mr. L. H. Cleaver (of Heathcote & 
Coleman), and gratitude was due to him for the 
work he had done in connection with the Centre. 

Sir HAROLD West (chairman, CFA Recruitment, 
Training and Education Committee) took the oppor- 
tunity to say that the Training Committee felt that 
a considerable step forward had been taken, thanks 
to the appointment of Mr. J. J. Collett as CFA 
training officer, who was doing very well indeed. 
Another important matter was to help forward the 
work of Mr. G. R. Shotton in craft training, for 
the help given through his committee was worthy of 
special mention. Commenting on the recent 


reference to the demand for scientists in the coun- 
try, Sir Harold said there was to be an effort to 
double the number of science and engineering 
graduates and to produce an additional 10.000 a 
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year in this country. It would mean that the 
foundry industry would be “ scraping the barrel” 
for men in the near future. It thus became more 
and more important to remove the fear of men 
entering the foundry industry that they were coming 
into a “Cinderella” craft. He believed that was 
the main objective behind the CFA Management 
conference to be held on the morrow. 


Health and Safety 


THE PRESIDENT then drew attention to matters 
dealt with by the CFA Safety Committee, which 
included the safe design of foundry plant and 
machinery and the design of eye-protection 
appliances. Three reports published during the 
year, dealing with foundry ventilation and dust 
control, conditions in ironfoundries, and accident 
prevention, had been studied. The Committee had 
done a great deal of work, and a deep debt of 
gratitude was due to Mr. C. Gresty, chairman of 
the Safety Committee, and its other members. 

Tue Director paid tribute to the very consider- 
able help they had received from the British Steel 
Founders’ Association, who had been most generous 
in placing their experience at the disposal of the 
CFA. Over the last 12 months, as he saw it, none 
of the problems listed in the health and safety 
section of the report had become any less important 
or pressing. 

Mr. Coin Cresty (chairman, CFA Safety Com- 
mittee), who was invited to comment, referred to 
the problem of eye protection. There was reference 
in the Report, he said, to the fact that HM Chief 
Inspector of Factories had set up a Committee to 
deal with that problem. Everyone had expected 
results would be obtained fairly quickly, but it was 
now quite obvious that it was becoming a matter of 
very considerable research on materials, designs, 
and so on, before an approved type or types could 
be decided. That meant that foundry employers 
and employees were liable to infringe the Regula- 
tions because they were not sure that their equip- 
ment was of safe design. The Regulations had 
definitely been premature, and those concerned were 
even now trying to find an answer to the problem. 
The whole industry needed it very badly, particularly 
as there was some evidence that, instead of the 
number of eye accidents being reduced since the 
goggles regulations came into force, they appeared 
to be on the increase. 


Research and Development 


THE PRESIDENT said the Council had maintained 
a very close contact with the British Cast Iron 
Research Association and had also given financial 
aid to the British Iron and Steel Research Associa- 
tion, who, of course, did work for the Council's pig- 
iron partners. 

Under this heading he mentioned the interest 
which the Iron and Steel Board had taken in 
development, particularly as relating to foundry 
efficiency on the Continent, especially in Western 
Germany, France and Belgium. The JIC Finance 
Committee were agreeable in principle to supplying 
finance, and the CFA were exploring, with the 
constituent’ Associations, the possibility of sending 
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properly constituted teams to the Continent, just 
as they had sent a team to America, in order to see 
what technical and also administrative efficiency 
had been arrived at and to learn as much as possible. 

The industry would be expected to provide the 
men, and he thought the JIC would be willing in 
principle to foot the bill for the expenses involved, 
although the firms would have to pay the salaries 
of their representatives. Some present held very 
strong views concerning the state of efficiency 
achieved on the Continent, particularly in Western 
Germany, and felt that UK founders should go and 
investigate for themselves. Obviously such teams 
would have to be carefully and thoroughly 
organized into sections. They would have to know 
what was the state of developments in this country 
before they made comparisons; they would have to 
deal with the commercial as well as the technical 
angles. It was also reasonable to assume that if 
such visits were arranged reciprocal facilities should 
be granted to founders in the countries visited. The 
Council felt that such investigations should be 
made for the industry as a whole and the findings 
made available to all in the UK industry. 


Transport 

Mr. D. L. Farrant (secretary, JIC) said with 
regard to the Transport Tribunals’ amendments to 
the Railway Merchandise Charges Scheme, that the 
Tribunal had thought that some of the cost figures 
on which the British Transport Commission had 
based their maximum charges were too high, and 
had reduced them. If the proposed maximum 
charges had not been reduced it would have been 
possible in some cases for the railways to have 
charged 400 per cent. more than at the present time; 
that had been one of the JIC objections to the 
scheme. The reduction of charges was divided over 
two categories—general merchandise and specified 
traffic. The latter was largely mineral traffic, in- 
cluding pig-iron, scrap, coal and coke and here, 
transport was charged at a slightly lower rate. 
There were also certain provisions about private 
sidings; the Transport Commission had proposed to 
make exactly the same charge from a private siding 
to a private siding as from a station to a station. 
That was clearly not justified, and so a differential 
had been introduced for private siding to station 
traffic, and vice versa. A ‘number of other con- 
cessions were made, but most of them were minor 
when set against the background of the general 
reduction of the proposed maximum charges. 

Tariffs 

THE PRESIDENT said the CFA had felt that they 
could not discuss tariffs with the Iron and Steel 
Board, who had had discussions with certain of the 
constituent Associations. The matter was very dif- 
ficult and he spoke with some feeling, for he was 
primarily an engineer who wished to export his 
products, and in certain markets he wanted a 
lowering of the tariffs against those products. How- 
ever, that could hardly be expected unless this 
country gave something in reverse, and perhaps it 
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was not unreasonable. that we‘ had given some 
counter reductions in tariffs to encourage lower 
tariffs against our own products. Details of the 
revisions of these tariffs had been published, 
Import duties on pig-iron were first suspended until 
September, 1956, and subsequently the suspension 
had been confirmed up to March, 1957. 

Since the Report was written, the question of a 
limited European free-trade area had arisen, and 
although replies had been received from certain of 
the Associations on that very difficult question, the 
Council had not yet received sufficient replies to 
enable them to formulate a considered opinion on 
behalf of the ironfounding industry. It was quite 
evident that views varied; however, when all the 
replies had been received the Council would try to 
convey the result to the appropriate quarters, pro- 
portioned to those in favour and those against. 

Mr. Marshall was a representative of the JIC on 
the grand Council of the Federation of British In- 
dustries, and at their recent meeting he had made 
it perfectly clear that he could not at that date give 
the view of the industry because he was awaiting 
replies from members. The industry as a whole, 
and especially some sectional divisions, was not in 
a position to deal with the matter without con- 
sulting its customers. His company were more 
concerned, as engineers, about their exports to the 
Continent, and if he had not his own foundry he 
would expect his castings suppliers to take the 
matter up from the point of view of the way in 
which it affected his part of the industry. It was a 
very difficult question for the whole of the foundry 
industry; it was a very big subject, probably the 
biggest step this country had taken for a very long 
time, and while the final decision would be in the 
hands of the Government, nevertheless the industry 
should ask for safeguards where needed. 


Safeguards Wanted 


THE Director said that the sections of the in- 
dustry which would be directly affected by exports 
were a minority. He had thought, naturally, in 
terms of cast-iron pipes, malleable tube-fittings, 
and so on, and he knew the views of each of the 
Associations covering those products. As regards 
general engineering castings, he had had a very 
helpful document from the National Ironfounding 
Employers’ Federation quite early on, and a pretty 
good cross-section of views was given, which would 
lead him to suppose that if the matter were put to 
ironfounders generally, they would be inclined to 
say that a limited free-trade area was a good thing 
rather than a bad one on the whole, provided there 
were real safeguards against dumping, against 
excessive competition in this country due to depre- 
ciated currencies, against loosening the bonds with 
Commonwealth customers, and safeguards to en- 
sure that the thing worked and was not a sham. 

The Government was merely asking whether they 
should go ahead and seek agreements with the 
other countries. He did not think they were likely 


to tie their hands without having negotiations in 
advance or without having the opportunity to with- 
draw or to impose from our side escape-clauses 
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against things becoming very difficult. For example, 
if our own trade position became extremely acute 
we should not stand by and see the whole of our 
financial position undermined by foreign competi- 
tion. 

It appeared from Press reports that the position 
was that British industry had on the whole come 
out in favour of such tariff agreements, because the 
alternative was not attractive. This alternative was 
that the other countries would get together and 
have a much larger market, and, being then a 
bigger unit, they would also have an advantage in 
what were regarded as predominently UK export 
markets. That brought British industry face to 
face with very difficult arguments. One was that if 
we were not able to meet competition at home, 
were we likely to be successful in meeting it in the 
export markets? 

Restrictive Practices Act 

THE PRESIDENT said the Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Act was a matter for individual associations, 
the Council only came on to the fringe of it. So 
far as its recommended conditions of sale were 
concerned, these were registrable, but it was prob- 
able that they would be removed from the Register 
at a later date. Those associations which oper- 
ated price control in any form would no doubt have 
to register under the Act. He did not think there 
was anything for the ironfounding industry to be 
particularly alarmed about, they did not feel par- 
ticularly guilty about any price regulations they 
might make, 

THE Director added that the Council had been 
pressed by one or two associations for guidance, 
but had not given definite guidance because the 
Registrar’s rules had not been available. 

THE SECRETARY reported that he had seen the 
Deputy Registrar of Restrictive Trade Practices 
that morning about the Conditions of Sale, and it 
was quite clear that those conditions had to be 
registered ; but equally it would be quite in order 
for the CFA to register them for all the constituent 
associations, and that would mean all constituent 
associations forming the CFA, whether or not their 
members used the conditions. The Registrar would 
have to be supplied with a list of member firms, 
not necessarily related to the associations to which 
they belonged. 

Naturally at this stage, the Registrar would not 
say whether the Conditions of Sale would be 
affected by Section 12 of the Act, which gave the 
Board of Trade power to remove from the register 
any agreements which were not of economic sig- 
nificance, but if, after they had been registered, it 
was found that Section 12 did apply, the attention 
of the Registrar could be “drawn to the fact and he 
could ask fhe Board of Trade to give a direction 
for their removal. 

After dealing briefly with last year’s convention 
and banquet, THE PRESIDENT referred to staff 
changes. During the year, Mr. K, Barrett, 
statistical assistant to the director, had resigned and 
Mr. P. Moore had taken his place. Consequent on 
the death of Mr. T. Clark, a number of other 
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executive changes had been made (already referred 
to in this JouRNAL) and Mr. W. I. Campbell had 
been appointed accountant to the three bodies— 
JIC, CFA and CIP. 

Finally, the president thanked the director and 
staff of the JIC and the constituent organizations 
for their good work and the support they had given 
him throughout the year. 


Vote of Thanks 


On the proposal of Mr. H. J. V. Williams, 
seconded by Mr. G. B. Judd (Mann, Judd & Co., 
secretaries, National JIronfounding Employers’ 
Federation), the meeting conveyed their thanks to 
the president for his able conduct of the 
proceedings. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


Many distinguished guests were entertained by 
the Joint Iron Council at its annual banquet* which 
followed the Convention. It was held at the 
Dorchester Hotel, London, W.1, and Mr. N. P. 
Newman, J.P., president of the Joint Iron Council 
and chairman of the Council of Ironfoundry 
Associations, presided. The principal guests were 
Sir Edward Boyle, m.p., Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury (a position which he has since resigned), 
and Sir Colin S. Anderson, president of the British 
Employers’ Confederation. 


Presentation to Mr. Winthrop G. Brown 


Among the distinguished guests present was Mr. 
Winthrop G. Brown, the United States Minister for 
Economic Affairs to the United Kingdom, and the 
whole gathering was delighted by the graceful 
compliment paid to him—and through him to the 
United States Government and people—by the 
presentation of an address bound in tooled leather. 
Two specially made artistic fruit dishes in cast iron 
were presented as a personal gift to Mr. Brown. 
THE PRESIDENT, in making the presentations, said 
the gathering were honoured by his presence and 
the Joint Iron Council, coupled with the Council 
of Ironfoundry Associations and the British Cast 
Iron Research Association, would like to express 
through him their grateful thanks to the American 
nation. The address read as follows : — 


“The Joint Iron Council” 


“This address, presented on November 6, 1956, 
to the United States Minister for Economic Affairs 
to the United Kingdom, records this Council’s 
appreciation of the assistance given to the British 
Iron Industry by means of Conditional Aid. 

“The resources thus placed in the Industry’s 
hands have been applied for the promotion of tech- 
nical training in ironfounding through the Council 
of Ironfoundry Associations and for the provision 
of research and advice on matters of productivity 
and fuel-economy, health and safety, through the 
British Cast Iron Research Association. 

“The Iron Industry records its gratitude for the 
sums made available for these purposes through 
the generosity of the American Government and 


people.” 


*Brieflv reposted in the Founpry Trape Journat of Novem- 
ber 8, 1956. 
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Joint Iron Council—Banquet 


The document was signed by the president of the 
Joint Iron Council and by the vice-president, Mr. 
S. W. Martin. In asking Mr. Winthrop Brown’s 
acceptance of the address and the fruit dishes, the 
president said he hoped they would be a lasting 
reminder of the industry’s gratitude. 

Mr. WINTHROP G. BROWN, who was warmly 
applauded, said he was very much touched by and 
grateful for the beautiful scroll and the sentiments 
which it recorded, and for the dishes which, from 
the cursory inspection he had so far been able to 
give them, seemed to be most beautiful and 
interesting. 

During the time he had served in this country, he 
continued, he had been engaged in a number of 
programmes of considerable magnitude, but he 
really thought that the programme of Conditional 
Aid was one from which he-had derived personally 
the greatest satisfaction. It had been comparatively 
small, it had been a programme of a tiny bit of 
help here and there to Englishmen who wanted to 
get on with the job which they, and the people of 
the United States, felt to be of primary importance, 
that of improving the productivity and competitive 
efficiency of the country. 

SiR EpwarD BOYLE, M.P., next proposed the 
toast of “ The Iron Industry,” concluding his speech 
with the statement that he was one of those who 
saw no reason at all to take a gloomy or hesitant 
view of Britain's industrial future. There were in 
this country vast reserves of technical experience 
and “ know how,” and he believed that under wise 
political leadership, with close relations between 
Government and industry and between all sides of 
industry itself, there was no reason why the country 
should not still earn its living in the markets of 
the world. All he would say of the idea that had 
been put forward for a free-trade area in Europe 
was that, if we were to achieve the possibility of 
such an area, it was of vital importance that those 
industries which most stood to gain from conditions 
of free trade in Europe should expand and should 
show all of which they were capable. Under the 
conditions he had mentioned, we could look 
forward to a bright future for Britain, and had no 
need to be ashamed of our achievements during 
the ten years since the war. 


Basic Statistics 

Mr. E. CarReEyY-HILL (chairman, the Association 
of Automobile and Allied High-Duty Ironfounders 
and Member of Council, the Council of Iron- 
foundry Associations), in his response, remarked 
that a great deal could be said about the iron 
industry, and the timetable required that 
expressions of gratitude to Sir Edward Boyle for 
his very able proposal of the toast should be limited 
in volume and condensed in matter. It was well 
known that the volume of gas varied inversely as 
the pressure, which was Boyle’s law! So that he 
felt sure that Sir Edward would not quarrel with 
that procedure. A condition of that law was that 
the temperature should remain constant, and Mr. 
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Carey-Hill said he would endeavour not to 
thing to provoke heat! 

Expressing his confidence that production in this 
country in the current year would achieve a total 
of four million tons of iron castings, he said that 
was substantiated by the fact that in each of the 
last three quarters for which statistics were avail. 
able the production was more than a million tons, 
The industry employed very nearly 150,000 people, 
the wages paid approached £2,000,000 per week. 
and the revenue which accrued to the Exchequer 
from the profit on the turnover of about 
£250,000,000 a year was a very considerable sum. 

The general engineering industries, which in- 
cluded shipping, power-plant, machine-tools, 
electrical and textile machinery, collieries, gas and 
chemical plant, agricultural and many other miscel- 
laneous uses (as well as the maintenance of all those 
machines) absorbed about 37 per cent. of the total 
iron castings output. Pressure pipes represented 
about 18 per cent., buildings and domestic uses 
14 per cent., automobiles 13 per cent., ingot moulds 
for steel 10 per cent., and railways 7 per cent. In 
a year the industry’s cupolas were melting nearly 
three million tons of pig-iron and almost an equiva- 
lent quantity of scrap, and in doing that they 
consumed nearly one million tons of cupola coke. 
The pig-iron producers, who were the major source 
of the foundries’ supply of raw materials, formed 
a very important half of the JIC, and they co- 
operated very effectively with the other half, the 
Council of Ironfoundry Associations. They provided 
the greatest part of the income of the JIC by levy, 
thereby enabling the Council to provide money for 
research and to support the National Foundry 
College and the National Foundry Craft Training 
Centre. The Council also subscribed substantially 
to the Institute of British Foundrymen and the 
British Iron and Steel Research Association, which 
did a lot of work for the pig-iron producers. 


do any- 


Automobile Castings 


One of the most advanced sections of the in- 
dustry from the standpoints of the technical aspects 
of materials and the mechanized quantity produc- 
tion of light castings was that which served the great 
automobile industry of the country, with which he 
was connected. As was evident to everyone, the 
automobile industry, already the milch cow of 
successive governments, was probably the one most 
severely hit by world conditions and by the steps 
taken by the Government in October, 1955, 
generally known as the “ credit squeeze,” which in- 
cluded severe restrictions on hire-purchase and the 
increase in purchase tax from 50 to 60 per cent. 
which was applied to all the prices of the cars in 
1955. 

The prices (including purchase tax) of the smaller 
cars selling on hire-purchase probably ranged from 
(say) £400 to £800 each, and the purchase tax on 
those and on larger cars costing up to perhaps 
£1,500, which might be sold on hire-purchase, was 
charged on a commodity of roughly five to ten times 
the value of many other items commonly bought 
on hire purchase, such as radios, refrigerators, 
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furniture, washing machines, and so forth. So that 
the effect of the credit squeeze could be expected 
to fall most heavily on cars, and many people had 
deferred buying on that account. 

The considerable redundancy of labour in the 
automobile industry resulting from the reduced 
demand at home, as well as abroad, for other coun- 
tries were also taking steps to protect their finances, 
had naturally spread to the industries which sup- 
plied the automobile makers, and amongst them, of 
course, were the ironfounders. The production of 
automobile castings in the second quarter of 1956 
had fallen by more than 14 per cent., a severe blow 
at a time when substantial capital outlay had just 
been undertaken to meet the expected expansion 
of the automobile industry, and to cater also for 
the higher standards of amenities for employees 
which were called for by the new Foundry 
Regulations. 

Taking a long view of British industry as a whole, 
however, he did not think founders ought to be 
downhearted; the expansion of foreign markets in 
the future must be very great. The industrializa- 
tion of countries at present under-developed, as 
judged by Western standards, was going on now 
and would inevitably continue, and it must be 
coupled with expansion in scientific agriculture if 
the populations of the world were to be fed. The 
growth of industry in such countries must inevitably 
be accompanied by rising standards of living and 
by growing demands for manufactured goods. In 
filling that demand it would be up to the British 
manufacturers to compete successfully on prices 
and quality with other exporting countries which, 
like ours, were already fully industrialized. » The 
utmost efficiency was essential if we were to secure 
a share of those expanding foreign markets suffi- 
cient to support our population. Labour must 
realize that wealth came only from work and that 
high wages could not be provided merely by hold- 
ing the employer to ransom by withdrawing labour 
or by shortening hours of work. There was no 
magic pool from which higher wages could be 
extracted. 

And this ideal, when reached, might prove 
abortive unless the designers of our finished pro- 
ducts could also outstrip our competitors by offering 
articles capable of capttring foreign markets by 
means, not only of attractive appearance, but of 
qualities able to meet the local conditions and 
demands where they are offered for sale. 


Automobile ironfounders wished the automobile 
manufacturers every success; the latter could count 
on the maximum support from founders which was 
possible, when the National Coal Board, the Elec- 
tricity Authority and other bodies controlled the 
costs of their materials. “The industry looked to 
the Government to keep down the costs of the pro- 
ducts of the nationalized industries, and then iron- 
founders would play their part to help to expand 
our world trade. 

THE PRESIDENT, who proposed the toast of “ The 
Guests,” first informed the gathering that Mr. 
Carey-Hill, in responding to the toast to the iron 
industry, had not explained that he was invited to 
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do so not only because of the honour the members 
of the JIC paid to the Association of Automobile 
and Allied High-Duty Ironfounders, but because of 
the honour they placed in him, as an old colleague 
who was retiring from the industry at the end of 
this year (applause). Thereafter, the president 
mentioned some of the principal guests—or rather 
“friends” by name. The included Ministers of 
the Crown, Members of Parliament, visitors from 
abroad, members and officials of the Iron and Steel 
Board and the Iron and Steel Holding and Realiza- 
tion Agency, Government officials and chairmen 
of Government committees and councils, repre- 
sentatives of the British Transport Commission, the 
British Iron and Steel Federation and many tech- 
nical and scientific associations as well as many 
trade, industrial and employers’ associations. 

Representatives of trade associations included 
Mr. G. M. Menzies (chairman, British Steel 
Founders’ Association), Mr. W. T. Hobkirk, J.P. 
(president, Association of Bronze and Brass 
Founders), and Mr G. E. Lunt (president, Foundry 
Trades Equipment and Supplies Association), whose 
members helped to keep the foundries abreast of 
all modern developments. Then there were 
a number of distinguished gentlemen whom it was 
a pleasure to welcome, and here he mentioned the 
Right Hon. the Viscount Bruce of Melbourne, P.c., 
C.H., M.C., F.R.S. (chairman of the Finance 
Corporation for Industry), Sir Peter Roberts, Bart., 
M.P. (Master Cutler), Major L. E. Cotterell, T.p. 
(Master of the Worshipful Company of Founders), 
and the president’s very dear old friend and 
personal guest, Sir A. William Grant, C.B.E. 
(Engineering and Allied Employers, West of 
England Association). In conclusion, Mr. Newman 
coupled with the toast the name of Sir Colin 
Anderson, president of the British Employers’ 
Confederation. 

Sir Coin S. ANDERSON briefly responded to the 
toast, speaking first in a light vein, and then on 
what he described as a really serious subject, which 
was that of the worker and his reward. On 
October 24, the British Employers’ Confederation 
had put forward a unanimous statement on that 
subject which would, he hoped, give the employing 
organizations all over the country, in a cogent form, 
arguments to knock down the great bugbear in so 
many industrial negotiations over the last ten years, 
namely, the constant plea that the cost of living 
was rising faster than earnings or wages. For the 
first time for many years that was not true, and it 
was very very important that everybody who called 
themselves responsible employers in this country 
should realize it. 


SANDERS & FosTeR, LIMITED, structural engineers, 
of Thames Works, Hertford Road, Barking, Essex, one 
of the Chamberlain group of companies, have just 
completed and shipped four standard steel storage 
buildings to Credito e Inversiones de San Miguel Inc., 
of Puerto Rico. The buildings, each measuring 200-ft. 
long by 60-ft. wide, were supplied complete with steel 
framework, asbestos roof sheeting, perspex roof lights 
and asbestos ventilators. The total dollar value of the 
order was approximately $50,000. 
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Urgent Need for Engineers 


No vision was needed to see the almost desperate 
urgency for more engineers, said Lord Simon of 
Wythenshawe in the House of Lords on November 21. 
There was a much greater production per thousand 
of population of scientists and engineers in Russia and 
the US than in Britain and if those trends continued, 
they were bound to have an effect on our export trade 
and standard of living. The crux of the position was 
not scientists but engineers. Russia was increasing 
her output of engineers by 10 per cent., while we were 
standing still, he said. Russian developments in heavy 
industry and engineering education had _ been 
spectacular. Our output of graduate engineers or their 
equivalent was about 7,000, whereas the Russian total 
was 80,000 more and increasing fast. 

There was no need to take too gloomy a view, 
replied the Marquis of Salisbury. Russia’s produc- 
tion, even in the fields of her greatest achievements, 
was well below ours per head of population and there 
were signs of a possible slowing down of Russian 
expansion, 

“We should not minimize our own achievements,” 
he went on. From 1946 to 1956 the production of pig- 
iron and crude steel increased by 60 per cent. and 
64 per cent. respectively, with only a 5 per cent. in- 
crease between 1948 and 1955 in the industry’s labour 
force. Our expansion of the electricity industry had 
also been spectacular since the war. There had been 
an increase of 91 per cent. in the amount of electricity 
generated between 1946 and 1955. 

He agreed that what was needed was an ample supply 
of highly-trained engineers who could translate into 
industrial terms the discoveries of the pure scientists. 

The prestige of science and technology needed to be 
raised, thought Lord Silkin, and Viscount Waverley 
visualized a vast educational effort. There could be 
no greater nonsense than that applied science was 
academically or culturally inferior to pure science, he 
said, 

Industrialists were not sitting down twiddling their 
thumbs, said Lord Bennett of Edgbaston. They 
were doing as much as they could with grants to 
universities, special buildings for part-time students, 
scholarships, bursaries, equipment, and laboratories. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Henry Brooke, 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, described the steps 
being taken to double the rate of university building 
in the next three years. Proposals had already been 
made to increase the number of students in the period 
from 84,000 to 106,000. Of this increase it was ex- 
pected about two thirds would study science or 
technology. The Government was_ considering 
encouraging universities to expand even more and it 
was its intention to ensure that the number of qualified 
scientists and technologists required in 10 to 15 years, 
was produced. It was a UK programme and not con- 
fined to Oxford, Cambridge, and London, he said. 


Between September 17 and October 15 there was 
a net increase of 6,000 in Britain’s unemployed. 
Wholly unemployed rose by 14,000 to 239,000, but 
those temporarily stopped dropped by 8,000 to 15,000. 
Throughout the country there were 254,000 registered as 
unemployed and 23,085,000 empioyed, the percentage 
of the labour force out of work being 1.2, compared 
with 1.1 per cent. in September and 1.0 per cent. in 
October last year. 

The main changes during the month were an increase 
of 20,000 in manufacturing and the usual seasonal fall 
in miscellaneous services (30,000). All the main sections 
of manufacturing gained workers except vehicles. 
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Chinese Engineering and Mining 
Company 


The directors of the Chinese Engineering & Mining 
Company, Limited, propose to change the name to 
Knitmaster Holdings, Limited, and an extraordinary 
meeting is called for December 28. y 

With the conversion offer of preference shares into 
ordinary now closed, the board gives the new capital 
Structure as 1,561,275 7 per cent. 10s. cumulative 
preference and 3,987,250 1s. ordinary. Audited accounts 
of the wholly owned subsidiary companies comprising 
the Knitmaster group, for the year ended May 31, 1956, 
show net profits of £521,933 before taxation. Some 
three quarters of these profits accrued prior to the 
acquisition of the Knitmaster group and will not be 
available for distribution as dividends. 

Since June 1, 1956, the group’s turnover has increased 
over the corresponding period of last year and profits 
are known to be accruing at a rate not less than that 
for the same period of last year. As at October 31, 
1956, group liquid resources amounted to approximately 
£1,000,000 and the directors state that ample funds are 
available to enable them to purchase new acquisitions, 
The accounting date is to be altered to May 31 and the 
next profit and loss account will cover 17 months to 
May 31, 1957. 

If the profit trend is maintained, the directors expect 
to pay an interim dividend of 6d. per share on or about 
January 31 and a final of 6d. for 17 months out of 
the profits of subsidiaries for the 12 months ending 
May 31. 1957, made available to the comnany. It is 
proposed to classify 5.000.000 of the unclassified shares 
as 1s. ordinary and 5,000,000 as is. “ A” ordinary. 


Iron-ore Imports 


Iron-ore imports in Qctober, and the total for 
the first 10 months of this year compared with the 
corresponding period of 1955, are shown in the table 
below. 


Month Ten months ended 
ended October 31. 
Destinations: Oct. 31. 
1956. 1955. 1956. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sierra Leone 61,130 557,254 567,831 
Canada 307,962 | 1,135,559 | 2,117,587 
Other Commonwealth countries | 
and Eire 2,182 12,305 14,366 
Sweden ia 412,725 | 3,302,871 | 3,679,440 
Western Germany .. 32,875 | 3,101 
France 36,512 533,305 | 506,996 
Portugal .. 6,000 | 83,981 | 95,967 
Spain 64,227 | 685,126 | 711,789 
Algeria ..| 188,286 | 1,877,506 1,262,485 
Tunisia ..| 83,655 | 708,940 | 679,304 
French Morocco... 33,380 208.516 | 320,322 
French West Africa is ee 58,529 413.536 | 512,943 
Spanish Moroceo .. ae ja 31,000 | 173,984 | 234,858 
Liberia 45,080 250.481 | 291,681 
Brazil 55,365 ; 429,210 | 460,935 
Other foreign countries .. ent 45,344 191,745 | 583,595 
TOTAL 1,406,453 (10,692,763 |12,132,478 


THE BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION has ordered 
from the North British Locomotive Company, Limited, 
Springburn, Glasgow, six 300 h.p., 0-4-0 diesel-hydraulic 
shunting locomotives for use in the London Midland 
Region and 1,000 4-ton steel containers for the carriage 
of minerals in bulk from the Bennett Engineering 
Company, Limited, ‘Woodford Green (Essex). 
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London Metal Exchange“ 


By L. H. 


UK Position 

The factors governing the pricing of non-ferrous 
metals are many and varied and are not uniform 
in all countries. Whilst it is proposed to consider 
only the open market system prevailing in Britain, 
it is essential to bear in mind that the United 
Kingdom long since ceased to be one of the world’s 
major primary producers and is essentially de- 
pendent upon imports from overseas sources. 
Although there are substantial tin and zinc smelting 
industries in this country, both are based mainly on 
foreign ores. Lead and copper refining activities 
here are concerned either with foreign bullion lead, 
foreign blister copper or domestic scrap materials. 
Production of pig lead from home-produced lead 
ores is relatively unimportant. 

Britain is, next to the United States, the world’s 
biggest importer of metals, some of which come 
from the British Commonwealth and some from 
outside it. This country obviously, therefore, can- 
not dictate prices at which it will acquire metals, 
since there are many other outlets—e.g. on the 
Continent of Europe, the Far East, and North and 
South America, and the element of competition is 
ever present. As a result, the price at which metal 
is acquired depends ultimately upon competitive 
bargaining. In the operation of a market so large 
and complex as that of metals in which a multitude 
of factors such as exchange rates, currency restric- 
tions, finance, insurance, warehousing, shipping, 
etc., to say nothing of grades and descriptions are 
involved, it is sometimes easy to lose sight of this 
basic factor. 


Producers’ Reactions 


Since long before the war, primaty producers of 
metals have resented and deplored the value of their 
product being determined by open market dealings. 
For the most part, however, the producing units 
were, before the war, not large enough or financially 
strong enough to finance for any length of time any 
surpluses which arose, and recourse was had to the 
open market to take up and hold such metal. During 
and since the war, primary producers have enjoyed 
a longer period of prosperity than at any previous 
time in history, and this fact, together with the 
tendency for production to be concentrated into 
bigger and bigger units (owing to the vast capital 
sums nowadays required for starting operations on 
the big low-grade ore deposits which are becoming 
the world’s main source of supply) has meant that 
producers are less at the mercy of short term market 
fluctuations. 

Their ability to deterntine selling prices, however, 
has yet to be proved conclusively. It is greater in 
countries such as the United States where both 
production and consumption are large and protec- 


“Talk to London-area members of the Association of Bronze 


and Brass Founders. The Author is the joint Editor of Metal 
Bulletin. 


Tarring 


tive tariffs exist, than in countries where output 
has mainly to be exported. It is also a little easier 
for producers to adopt such a policy where pro- 
duction is integrated in one group from the ore 
to the marketable grade of metal. This is a tendency 
which has also been growing but is as yet by no 
means complete, particularly in the case of zinc 
and tin. 

Tradition also plays a very large part in the 
method of marketing any given commodity. In 
copper, tin, lead and zinc, which are metals of 
absolute, or relative, antiquity the world’s trade 
developed gradually with outputs from many 
sources so that the merchant and dealer business 
gradually grew to co-ordinate supply and demand 
and relate prices to a common basis. Where there 
are a number of sources of supply in different parts 
of the world, selling in the main to a common 
market, it is inevitable that by fundamental 
economics a relatively uniform price should emerge 
at any given time, and that in fact is what the 
market does. There is, of course, the current ex- 
periment of the Rhodesian Selection Trust group 
with regard to copper prices, but whether one con- 
siders this to be a good or a bad thing it will be 
agreed that the time has not yet come when its 
success or failure can be finally adjudicated. 


A Common Meeting Place 


As long ago as 1880, trading in metal had grown 
sufficiently in this country for the need to be felt 
for a common meeting place for dealers in metals, 
and the publication of prices which could be 
accepted as the value of the day. The London 
Metal Exchange was formed about 1880—not with- 
out opposition—just as 75 years later, it is still not 
without opposition. The mere fact that it has 
survived for so long and has re-emerged after 
periods of enforced inactivity during two world 
wars is a cogent argument in favour of the view 
that it fulfills a useful purpose. 

By the functioning of the London Metal Ex- 
change, a daily value emerges for each of the four 
metals which for decades has been widely adopted, 
not only in this country but in many others, as 
the basic indication for the pricing of a multi- 
farious range of products. 


How the Metal Exchange Works 


In essence the same principles apply to all the 
four metals, although there are some differences 
in the precise method of trading, and it is proposed 
to concentrate on copper. The London Metal 
Exchange is a “ futures ” market which is owned by 
the Metal Market & Exchange Company, Limited, 
an organization the shareholders of which are con- 
fined to members of the Exchange, and there are 
provisions to ensure that no individual member 
can acquire a dominant shareholding. The manage- 
ment of the company is in the hands of a board of 
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London Metal Exchange 


directors who have the final say in all matters 
relating to finance, but the operation of the Metal 
Exchange, as it is generally understood, is in the 
hands of a committee of subscribers elected annually 
by the ballot box. There are two main classes of 
members—Ring-dealing members and non-Ring 
dealing members. Each pay the same entrance fee 
and the same annual subscription, but Ring mem- 
bers, who really constitute the Metal Exchange as 
an operative organization, have to pay an initial 
Ring fee of 500 guineas and provide the Exchange 
with collateral security to a minimum of £20,000 
before they can start dealing. Membership is 
restricted to companies with a majority of the 
directors and shareholding in the United Kingdom 
and domiciled in this country. 

Dealing in copper is based on a standard con- 
tract, the unit of trading being a warrant repre- 
senting 25 tons of metal of a stipulated quality and 
brand. The basis of the contract today (it differs 
from that operating before the war) is electrolytic 
or h.c. wire bars, but other grades are good delivery 
—at sellers option—against Metal Exchange 
warrants—namely class B electrolytic cathodes, 
99.9 per cent. or high-grade fire-refined, min. 99.88 
per cent. copper in ingots or ingot bars at £3 under 
contract price and Class C fire-refined, minimum 
99.7 per cent copper in ingots or ingot bars at £10 
under contract price. 

From the fact that the buyer does not know 
precisely what sort of copper he is going to get, it 
is obvious that in the main users cannot rely on the 
Exchange as a source of supply of consumable 
copper. What, then, is it used for? The short 
answer is in the main for “ hedging,”* which is one 
of the chief reasons for any futures market. 

The London Metal Exchange, from its early 
beginnings nearly 80 years ago, has been designed 
to function as a futures market so that an operator 
can, if he so wishes, first sell for delivery on a 
certain date, and before the contract date arrives, 
buy on the Exchange an equal quantity for delivery 
on the same date, thus, theoretically, having to 
deliver, say, 25 tons of copper and also to take up 


* The theory and practice of hedging is as follows: A con- 
sumer of copper having bought direct from a producer or 
merchant, say, electrolytic wirebars of a specified brand for 
delivery in two months’ time at a fixed price. may find himself 
in the position of holding metal which he will not be able to 
price in manufactured form until a later date, and thus is 
subject to market risk for the intervening period. As a pre- 
caution against the risk of a movement in the value of the 
commodity he can sell an equivalent tonnage of the metal on 
the Metal Exchange in units of 25 tons for delivery three 
months forward, and on or near the contract date, make 
a countervailing purchase when he_is ready to determine 
the price basis of his products. For example, if copper 
falls £20 per ton during the period. the position might 
work out like this: Purchase price of physical wirebars, £300; 
value after fall in the copper market, £280; or _a loss of £20. 
By making a hedging or short sale on the London Metal 
Exchange at, say, £295 and a covering-in purchase on the 
Exchange against the short sale at £275 after the market has 
fallen, the profit on Metal Exchange transactions (less com- 
mission, of course) would be £20 a ton, thus offsetting the loss 
on the physical metal. The majority of hedging operations 
start off on a short sale, but in some circumstances hedging 
can operate by a forward purchase which it is not desired 
to take up, to be offset by a later sale of an eaual quantity 
for the same date. When there is a backwardation in the 
price the situation is complicated and hedging less attractive. 
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25 tons of copper on the same day. In pructice, 
it is arranged that the two separate contracts are 
not carried through in full detail, but are regarded 
as self-cancelling except in so far as there is a cash 
liability or credit arising from the transaction. It 
must be stressed, however, that in fact, in both 
hedging operations and certain other types of 
dealing, the original operation is offset by an equal 
and opposing operation on or before the contract 
date. Each transaction is, nevertheless, based on 
real metal and if at any time a counteracting deal 
is not put through the operator is legally bound to 
deliver metal of a grade and brand acceptable 
under the standard contract of the Exchange, or to 
take delivery of the same, according to whether he 
has sold or bought. A number of years ago, this 
question was put tc the test in a legal action in this 
country, when a speculator endeavoured to plead 
the Gaming Act as a means of avoiding paying the 
differences due to his broker, but the Judge ruled 
that each transaction was, in fact, a transaction in 
physical metal and that the Gaming Act did not 
apply. 


Underlying Facts 


The whole essence of the London metal market 
is that it is international in scope and responsive 
to stimuli from all quarters. Special foreign- 
exchange arrangements have been agreed with the 
Bank of England whereby members of the Exchange 
are free to import and export raw metals without 
licence and to pay to or receive from overseas 
clients monies due, whether for an outright sale or 
purchase or a difference account, in the currency of 
the foreign national concerned. Overseas operators 
cannot, however, settle their accounts in currencies 
other than their own except, perhaps, in definitely 
hard currencies such as US dollars or Swiss francs, 
which is a most unlikely proceeding. This permits 
interested parties in all parts of the world, subject 
only to any restrictions in their own country, to 
operate on the London Metal Exchange, and busi- 
ness is, in fact, regularly transacted there on behalf 
of clients in a wide number of countries, geograph- 
ically far flung. Thus, the fact that the Ring mem- 
bers themselves with their wide experience are often 
prepared to take in metal or to make short sales 
if they think that prices look like getting out of 
line with their evaluation of metal-market conditions 
in the world in general, means that the London 
market is a truly “open” one. Even if prices 
there sometimes move fairly rapidly, there is no 
shadow of doubt that for very many years it has 
been the only place in the world where one could 
consistently buy or sell appreciable quantities of 
copper, tin, lead or zinc freely, and without 
disastrously moving prices. 


New York Commodity Exchange 


The New York Commodity Exchange at times 
is active and at times is not, but it is generally 
agreed that it is certainly not nearly such an open 
market as London. One reason for this, perhaps, 
is that the London market confines Ring dealing 
in each of the four metals to short periods. At the 


mid-day session, there are two separate five-minute 
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sessions in each of the four metals, and similarly 
in the afternoon sessions. Thus for actual Ring 
dealing, there is only 20 minutes each day available 
for each metal and the available business is con- 
centrated into a short period so that principals and 
senior executives of the Ring-dealing firms can be 
present and the true market position evaluated by 
bringing offers and bids chronologically very close 
together. On the New York Commodity Exchange, 
for example, there are no set trading times in the 
metals, but the market is open for most of the work- 
ing day, and would-be operators wander on and 
off as the occasion warrants, so that in practice 
they are often only represented on the floor of the 
Exchange by comparatively junior members, and 
the dealings which emerge are not necessarily 
representative of the whole market at any given 
time. Quite apart from this, of course, the New 
York Commodity Exchange dealings are in dollars 
—a currency which is not freely available for open 
market transactions for the nationals of many 
countries. 

The official closing prices—on which the bulk of 
the business in metal products in this country, and 
in many other countries, continues to be based or 
largely influenced—are determined by the’ closing 
bids and offers for the cash and “ three-months ” 
positions at the second five-minute session in each 
metal during the mid-day session trading (in the 
case of lead and zine for the appropriate half of 
the current month and a similar period of the third 
following month). These prices are determined by 
a Fixing Committee of three members of the 
General Committee of the Exchange who operate 
for a month at a time in rotation. 


Method of Dealing 

The method of dealing on the London Metal 
Exchange is as follows: Ring members, or their 
authorized clerks, sit on four curved benches form- 
ing a circle, with their clerks standing behind them. 
The secretary of the Exchange rings a bell and 
says “Copper, gentlemen, copper,” and all mem- 
bers are then free to make their bids or offers for 
that metal. If trading is slow, these may take the 
form of spasmodic calls of “ I'll sell cash at £305 ”; 
“Tl give £303 for one warrant ” (which is 25 tons); 
another member might say “I’m a buyer for 
November 15”; or “T'll give £304, three months ”; 
“Til sell you two warrants ”; “ Yes, make it three ”; 
or “ No, I only want one .” On a busy day, with 
between 30 and 40 members sitting round the Ring, 
bids and offers for any date from cash up to the 
three-months position are hurled backwards and 
forwards; the noise is tremendous, but with practice 
the dealers understand all that is going on and 
business is freely done, The clerk of the seller 
notes transactions in his market book and at an 
appropriate time goes and checks the deal with the 
clerk of the buyer, and vast quantities of metal and 
huge sums of money are dealt in on the basis of 
integrity, goodwill and a few signs and hieroglyphics 
In a market clerk’s book. On the rare occasions 
when a dispute arises as to whether a particular 
transaction has been concluded in the noise of the 
dealing, the opinion of other dealers is taken, 
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and this invariably suffices for amicable settlement 
to be reached. The advantage of this unique method 
of dealing is that all the sellers and all the buyers 
are aware at any given moment of all the offers 
or bids that have been or are being made, and can 
decide their actions accordingly. 

Closing Prices 

Whilst the closing prices for individual metals 
are determined at different times—i.e. 12.35 p.m. 
for copper, 12.40 p.m. for tin, 12.45 p.m. for lead 
and 12.50 p.m. for zinc, the Fixing Committee 
actually meets for a minute or two immediately 
after 12.50 p.m. and all the closing prices are 
announced at the same time. Thus it will be seen 
that the official closing prices fixed each day by the 
Exchange represent the balance arrived at accord- 
ing to the state of supply and demand as expressed 
in dealings on the Metal Exchange. The volume of 
business done on the Exchange on any given day 
is not necessarily related to, or dependent on, the 
volume of copper going into or bought for con- 
sumption during that period. It depends upon 
several factors, including: (a) the extent to which 
producers, consumers or dealers may wish to hedge 
against other transactions, and this can vary widely 
according to circumstances; (b) the surplus, if any, 
of physical metal which it is desired to dispose of 
on the Exchange; (c) the quantities, if any, that 
users may wish to buy on the Exchange for con- 
sumption, etc. Here it might be remarked that it 
is not always the largest turnover which results in 
the biggest movement in prices. Price movements 
depend upon the process of finding a level at which 
demand and supply as represented by bids and 
offers on the Exchange are in approximate equi- 
librium and in this process all the many factors— 
political, industrial and commercial which are in- 
fluencing individual and collective thinking on the 
question of metal values in many countries in a 
given set of circumstances play their part. 

During trading, a preponderance of sellers— 
which means “ supply ’—depresses prices, or a pre- 
ponderance of buyers—or “ demand ”—raises prices 
until a level is reached at which the supply is 
absorbed or the demand is satisfied. It is obviously 
important for producers of raw metal and makers of 
finished and semi-finished metal products to have 
a recognized daily price basis on which to market 
their products, and the official daily closing prices 
of the London Metal Exchange have been for very 
many years, and still are, accepted for this purpose. 


IT IS ANNOUNCED that Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds. 
Limited, has acquired the 50 per cent. interest of 
Clifford Motor Components, Limited, in the B.R.D. 
Company, Limited, steel, iron. and non-ferrous metal 
machinists, of Silkmore (Staffs), which thus becomes 
a wholly owned subsidiary of GKN. The Clifford 
Motor representative directors, Mr. S. C. Josenh. Mr. 
C. S. Josenh. and Mr. H. J. Lea, have resigned from the 
board of B.R.D. At the same time Clifford Motor has 
acquired from the B.R.D. Companv the issued capital 
of Shell Moulding Foundrv, Limited. which becomes a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Clifford Motor. Mr. R. P. 
Brookes, Mr. J. C. Beech, and Mr. J. L. Edwards have 
resigned from the board of Shell Moulding Foundry. 
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Metal Industries Financial 
Improvement 


Big financial improvement was reported for Metal 
Industries, Limited, Glasgow, by Sir Charles Westlake, 
the chairman, at a Press conference on November 20. 
Interim trading figures for the 24 weeks to September 
15 showed a group trading profit of £543,000 
before tax. For the year to March 31 last there was 
a consolidated trading loss of £544,923 before tax.* 

The profit estimate included exceptional profits of 
some £40,000. Weaknesses in the stock and work-in- 
progress records of two group companies made it wise 
to treat their profits with reserve. The profit had been 
partly achieved by relinquishing unsatisfactory ele- 
ments, such as Sentinel (Shrewsbury), Limited. 

Sir Charles also stressed that the trading period 
covered was not necessarily representative of a full 
year and in present international conditions rapid 
fluctuations in profits were possible. Because of these 
considerations the profit figure could not be taken as 
a basis for dividend decisions. The unappropriated 
profit, which fell by £467,000 in the year to March 31 
last, to just over £9,000, must be substantially restored 
within a reasonable period. In addition, a substantial 
annual appropriation to general reserve was necessary 
to maintain and improve the operational efficiency of 
the group. 

The board proposes to resume the practice of pre- 
vious years by declaring an interim dividend in Feb- 
ruary, 1957. 

Sir Charles also announced that Dr. W. H. Garrett 
had been appointed a director of the company. Dr. 
Garrett is an executive board member of Monsanto 
Chemicals, Limited. 


*See also p. 648. 


Express Rail Freight Services 


Last week saw the initiation of British Railways of 
fast factory-to-ship services from 35 _ industrial 
centres to London Docks. The services represent the 
first of similar arrangements which it is intended to 
extend from these and other centres to London Docks 
and other ports. 

Full truckloads of export traffic for the Royal, 
India, and Millwall groups of London Docks, rail- 
connected via Victoria Dock and Poplar, are now given 
assured next-morning arrivals. 

Selected concentration depots have been established, 
for export consignments which are too small to make 
a full wagonload by themselves, at Birmingham, 
Leicester, and Longport (Staffs), where such consign- 
—_ can be loaded with others to form full wagon- 
oads. 


Strong Support for 1957 BIF 

Earlier this year the Government withdrew its 
financial backing from the British Industries Fair, 
so the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce is organiz- 
ing the fair at a cost of about £100,000. It was hoped 
that the financial returns from the companies exhibiting 
would cover the initial costs, said Mr. E. M. Clayson, 
chairman of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
organizing committee, on November 20. 

Mr. Clayson said that it was expected that 800 to 
1,250 firms would take part and that already half the 
available stand space had been booked. All sections of 
British industry have been invited to the fair (which is 
to be held at Castle Bromwich from May 6 to 17), 
including many firms which had exhibited in London. 
Invitations have been sent to 140,000 buyers. 
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Inco’s Earnings Fall 


Net earnings of the International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited, and subsidiaries for the third 
quarter of this year totalled $(US)20,822.000, 
equal to $1.39 per common share, compared with 
$22,322,000, or $1.49, in the third quarter of 1955. The 
lower earnings are due principally to reductions in 
volume of metal deliveries and copper prices. 

For the first nine months of this year, however, net 
earnings were $4,943,000 higher at $67,651,000, repre- 
senting a record of $4.87 per common share, com- 
pared with $4.53. Net earnings were equal to $3.15 per 
common share in the first nine months of 1954. 

Capital expenditures of $16,163,000 were made 
during the first nine months of this year, compared 
with $19,928,000 in the same period last year. 

In addition to the regular quarterly dividend of 
65 cents, the International Nickel Company has 
declared a year-end extra distribution of $1.15, making 
$375 on the common for 1956. This is the same as the 
previous year’s distribution, which, however, was com- 
posed of two quarterlies each of 55 cents and two of 
65 cents and a year—and extra of $1.35. 

The directors have called for redemption for 
cash on February 1, 1957, of all the outstanding 7 per 
cent. preterred stock, which has a total par value of 
(US) $27,627,825, at 120 per cent., together with divi- 
dend due to February 1. 


Aluminium Project in Africa 


Initial investment of $100,000,000 over the next 
five years is planned by Aluminium, Limited, in 
establishing a new bauxite and alumina industry in 
French West Africa through a wholly-owned French 
subsidiary. A joint statement issued by Aluminium 
from Montreal and the subsidiary, Bauxites du Midi, in 
Paris, states that the new industry will serve export 
markets. No alumina producing industry at present 
exists on the African continent. 

The site for the new industry is in an undeveloped 
area of French Guinea within the Boké region. On 
broad lines the plans involve:— The development of 
new bauxite occurrences; the construction of about 
75 miles of railroad; new storage and port facilities at 
the mouth of the Rio Nunez; the construction of a 
chemical works with a capacity of 250,000 short tons of 
alumina a year; and townsite’ facilities. 

Entirely independent of the alumina project, Alu- 
minium, Limited, agreed last March to participate in 
the establishment of an aluminium industry in Guinea 
based on the hydro-electric potential of the Konkouré 
River. Péchiney-Ugine, the principal French producers 
of alumina and aluminium, in collaboration with 
Aluminium and a group of European producers, are 
studying the project. 


CaBLES to be used in the Kariba hydro-electric 
scheme will be supplied by British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables, Limited. Orders valued at about £200,000 have 
been received from the Federal Power Board of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

The 330,000-volt cables will connect the under- 
ground power house to the overhead transmission lines, 
and will be installed in a 525-ft. deep vertical shaft. 
BICC single-core oil-filled cable will be used. Three 
circuits each of three single-core 330 kv. cables will 
be made at BICC’s Erith works, where the power 
cable factory is being replanned and rebuilt. The first 


consignment will be sent in September next year. 
Total orders already received by the BICC group 
for the Kariba scheme now approach £3,500,000. 
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NOVEMBER 29, 1956 


European Foundry Committee 


Report of Sub-committee No. 1 on “Vocational 
Training”’* 

The sub-section of the European Foundry Com- 
mittee charged with the organization of vocational 
training held its second conference in Paris during 
the summer under the chairmanship of L. Frede 
(Germany). In addition to delegates from France, 
Germany, and Holland, a representative of the 
Italian foundry industry was present for the first 
time. A paper was read by G. Dumay (Paris) on 
the “Organization of the Exchange of Young 
Operatives.” This exchange of foundry appren- 
tices and foundry technicians had been agreed upon 
at the first meeting of the European Committee 
held in February, 1956, at Gelsenkirchen. The 
time to be spent by the young people in the foun- 
dries of host countries should be six months and 
both the employing firm and the exchange student 
will be required to submit a report at the end of 
the period. All exchange students should work 
under similar condition of pay, and guaranteed full 
board and pocket money. As regards to health 
and accident insurance and general conditions of 
work, the laws and regulations of the host country 
should apply. A start would soon be made with 
German-French exchanges and it was hoped that 
the initial language difficulties would soon be over- 
come. 

The French System 

Mr. D. Waélés, president of the “French 
National Commission for Professional Training” 
pointed out that in arranging the exchanges, stress 
should be laid on good education and the basic 
knowledge of practical and theoretical matters. For 
better appreciation of the description given to the 
various activities in French foundries he classified 
foundry labour as follows: (1) Unskilled workers, 
(2) semi-skilled workers (e.g. sand preparers, 
machine moulders, mass-production moulders, 
diecasters, fettlers, and furnacemen; (3) skilled 


workers (moulders and coremakers), and (4) highly , 


skilled workers (e.g. loam moulders, propeller 
moulders, bell moulders, art and ornamental 
moulders, precision moulders). Statistics show that 
the French foundry industry has at present the 
following average distribution of technical grades: 


per cent. 
Unskilled workers 20 
Semi-skilled workers 38 
Skilled and highly skilled workers .. 25 
Technologists and technicians .. im 6 
Administrative workers * 7 


All these workmen have the Opportunity of 
further education with the object of promotion to 
the next higher professional group. 


Details of facilities available in the French foun- 
dry industry for professional training were given by 


*Abstracted from Giesserei. 
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G. Gauthier (Paris) as foliow: 

(1) Training as skilled workers: The period of 
training is three years, after which time a qualifying 
examination has to be passed and the successful 
candidate receives a certificate of his proficiency 
as moulder or coremaker. 


(2) Training as highly-skilled workers: After 
obtaining his certificate of proficiency, the young 
moulder or coremaker can submit himself after two 
years of practical foundrywork to a further exami- 
nation and a successful candidate then obtains his 
“professional certificate” as a moulder/core- 
maker/founder. Holders of this higher certificate 
are eligible for the position of foreman or alterna- 
tively foundry technician. 


(3) Training as foundry technicians. Students 
at technical colleges prepare for the “ industrial 
education certificate of moulder/coremaker.” The 
level of practical work after a four-years’ course is 
comparable with the first certificate of proficiency 
as moulder, whereas the level of theoretical training 
is equivalent to the higher “ professional certifi- 
cate.”” Students of such technical colleges obtain 
positions as trainee foundry technicians (assistant 
foremen, draughtsmen, laboratory assistants, etc.) 
or technical/commercial positions (representatives, 
publicity, purchase or sales staff). The French 
have fifteen technical colleges, three of which are 
in North Africa. Higher education as “ foundry 
technician” at the National Technical Schools 
requires six years’ training, after which the student 
can obtain his “diploma in foundry technology.” 
This entitles a man to employment as foreman, 
production controller or in technical /commercial 
positions, such as work planning, costing, time- 
study, safety, production organization, etc. 


(4) Training as foundry technologists. This train- 
ing takes place at the University College of Foundry 
Technology at Bagneux, after students pass a quali- 
fying and entrance examination and there is a final 
examination at the end of one year’s studies. The 
preparation for the qualifying examination can be 
obtained at evening classes at the Sorbonne 
(University of Paris) under the auspices of the 
Syndicat Général des Fondeurs de France. 


CO, for Cement/Sand ? 


In recent issues of Metalen (Netherlands), articles by 
H. G. L. Levelink, J. P. G. Bruschke and L. A. Roos 
have dealt with the hardening of cement/sand moulds 
by CO, gas. They have summarized their conclusions 
in the following statement :— 

Laboratory tests have shown that cement/sand 
moulding compositions harden relatively quickly if 
gassed with carbon dioxide. After a five-minute treat- 
ment, the sand becomes so hard that in practice with the 
production of cores, they could be removed and in some 
cases transported, but normally some further air 
drying is needed. 

Examples are given of the applications in practice. 
With the few coreboxes selected up to the present, a con- 
tinuous production of heavy cores has been obtained: 
this could not be done in the ordinary way because of 
the slowness of the conventional process. 
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Company News 


A. REYROLLE & Company, LIMITED, manufacturing 
electrical engineers, etc., of Hebburn (Co. Durham)— 
CIC consent has been obtained to raise 1,526,470 £1 
ordinary shares at 70s. each on the basis of one for 
every two held on November 14. The new stock will 
rank for any further dividend in respect of the current 
financial year. 


C. A. Parsons & COMPANY, LIMITED, engineers, 
turbine makers, etc., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne—CIC 
consent has been obtained to increase the capital to 
£10,000,000. Two issues are involved. One is of 
3,600,000 £1 ordinary at 30s. each on a one-for-one basis 
and the other a 1,800,000 share one-for-two scrip issue. 
The effective date for both issues was November 14. 


Ruston & Hornspy, LimMitED—An indication given 
by the chairman, Mr. W. J. Ruston, in his annual state- 
ment in September, that the company would need 
additional funds as cash balances had practically dis- 
appeared, has been followed by an announcement that 
an issue of £1,250,000 6 per cent. unsecured loan 
stock, 1975-80, at par, is being placed on behalf of the 
company by Vickers da Costa & Company. Proceeds 
of the issue will be applied to repay bank advances, 
towards meeting the cost of modernization, and as 
additional working capital. 


INDusTRIES, LIMITED—The company’s 
honorary presidents, Sir J. Donald Pollock, Col. S. J. 
L. Hardie, and Mr. R. W. McCrone, together with the 
two directors of the company who are the chairmen of 
the operating subsidiaries, and with other shareholders, 
have requisitioned an extra-ordinary general meeting to 
consider and, if thought fit, pass ordinary resolutions 
providing for the appointment as additional directors 
of Col. Hardie. Mr. McCrone, and Mr. R. K. Fleming, 
honorary president of the Igranic Electric Company, 
Limited, one of the principal subsidiaries of the com- 
pany. In the year ended March 31, 1956, the group 
made a loss, before taxation, of £544,923, against a 
profit of £640,576 for the previous year. 


BIRMID INDUSTRIES, LimitED—Consolidated fixed 
assets expanded from £2,850,834 to £4,573,647 during 
the year ended July 31 last, and at that date there were 
commitments for £1,902,600 (£1,180,000). This-is the 
result of the modernization and re-equipment policy, 
explains the Marquess of Exeter, the chairman. Last 
April 799,167 new £1 shares were issued at 45s. each 
and the premium of £998,959 is carried to capital 
reserve, Main items resulting in increased costs are 
aluminium, pig-iron, and steel scrap, magnesium, coke, 
fuel oil, and wages. The total effect on the group was 
approximately £400,000 more in costs in 1955-56. 
Group net profit of £1,488,659 compares. with 
£1,467.052 and the distribution is held at 174 per cent. 
on the larger capital, 


THos. W. Warp, LimitED—A group turnover of 
£44.714.000 is recorded for the year to June 30, 1956, 
an increase of some £8,000,000 on the previous year. 
Existing interests were consolidated during the year 
and liquid resources extended to the full in financing 
a record turnover. Group capital investment for 1956 
is about £825,000 and the forecast for 1957 is £725.000. 
The chairman, Mr. H. W. Secker, says that the overall 
volume of trade is likely to be maintained near the 
1955-56 level. but some reduction in profit margins 
will be experienced. In holding the dividend at 15 
per cent. the board had considered the reauests of the 
Chancellor of the Excheauer for restraint in industry. 
but Mr. Secker adds that it is not the board’s policy 
to maintain an unreasonable period of restraint. 
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New Patents 


(Copies, of complete s 


are obtainable prom the 
Patent Office, Sales ranch, 25, Southampton buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, W C2, price 3s.) 
758,623. Deutsche Edelstahlwerke, A.G., 578 Glad- 


bacherstrasse, Krefeld, Germany. 


Articles made of steels which must exhibit little 
tendency to embrittlement at temperatures above 550 
deg. C., are the subject of this patent. The steel has aq 
composition of carbon up to 0.10, nickel 16.00 to 20,00, 
chromium 12.00 to 18.00, molybdenum 1.00 to 3.00, 
and tantalum and/or niobium up to 1.20 per cent. 
The latter should be in sufficient quantity to bind the 
total carbon content. The remainder is iron, save for 
possible impurities such as silicon, manganese. phos- 
phorus, and/or sulphur, and, optionally, incidental in- 
gredients such are as used in known small quantities in 
steel, in such articles as have been mentioned. 


758,664. Aktiebolaget Overums Bruk, Overum, Sweden. 


Improved heat-treated malleable cast-iron and method 
of producing same. A melt is prepared with such a 
total content of carbon and silicon that flake graphite 
would be precipitated in castings, with a section thick- 
ness of more than 30 mm. A metal of the group 
Magnesium, cerium, calcium, beryllium, strontium, and 
barium is added, retarding the decomposition of 
cementite. A casting is prepared consisting of white 
iron free of flake graphite. The casting is then 
annealed until all, or substantially all, the cementite 
is decomposed, and free carbon is precipitated in the 
form of both rounded dense particles and temper 
carbon. The casting is reheated and maintained at 
between 850 and 950 deg. C. until all the ferrite is 
combined with some of the free carbon to form 
austenite, but only so long that the austenite is pre- 
vented from being completely saturated with carbon. 
The casting is then cooled for obtaining a matrix where 
free cementite and other carbides are at a minimum 


758,700. Maschinenfabrik Meer, A.G., 29 Karman- 
strasse Munchen-Gladbach, Germany. 


Improved processes for the production of high-carbon 
cast-iron, from steel scrap of low-silicon and low- 
sulphur content. The steel scrap is melted in an acid- 
— cupola furnace using electrode graphite waste as 
uel. 


758.859. EMB Company, 
West Bromwich, Staffs. 


A pressure die-casting machine comprising in com- 
bination, a horizontal bed, a platen adapted to carry 
one of the mould parts, and a relatively slidable platen 
adapted to carry the other mould part, together with 
fluid-operable means for injecting the metal into the 
mould, and fluid-operable means for moving the 
second platen. These means are anchored to the first 
platen, and are slidably mounted on the bed. The first 
platen is anchored to the bed by resilient means. 


Limited, Moor Street, 


759,018. Bristol Aeroplane Company, Limited, Stock 
Exchange Buildings, St. Nicholas Street, Bristol. 


Production of shell moulds. A primary coating 
consists of a mixture of refractory material such as 
alumina, and a binder such as a slow-curing thermo- 
setting resin. This is applied to the heater pattern- 


plate, from a dispession system of which the dispersion 
medium is gaseous (e.g., air) and the dispersion phase 
is that from which the primary coating is formed. 
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News in Brief 


THE ADDRESS of the Institution of Chemical Engineers 
is now 16, Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1 (telephone: 
BELgravia 3647). 


Tue Gauge and Tool Makers’ Association has made 
a donation of 100 guineas to the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don’s Hungarian relief fund. 


A.E.I]. LAMP AND LIGHTING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
announce that they have reduced the price of the two 
larger lamps, MBF/U 250-watt and 400-watt, in their 
colour corrected mercury vapour range. 


Tue British TyrRE & RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
London, S.W.1, announces that it is planning to expand 
its operations at Leyland (Lancs), and has purchased 
a neighbouring site of 32 acres at Farington. 


THe NATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, announce that arrangements have been 
concluded whereby their interest in Vacuum Metals 
Corporation has been purchased by the Crucible Steel 
Company of America. 

SHEFFIELD AREA INDUSTRIAL Group of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, received 430 
entries for this year’s safety essay competition for young 
employees of Sheffield district industries. This is 
a record, the previous best number being 170, 


STUDENT APPRENTICES of Leyland Motors, Limited, 
held their annual reunion buffet dance on Saturday, 
November 24, at the Bull and Royal Hotel, Preston. 
Among the invited guests was Mr. V. W. Pilkington, 
newly appointed technical director to the company. 


Tue HyMatic ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, Red- 
ditch (Worcs), claims that its new factory from which 
the automation division will in future operate is the 
first in the country to be built and equipped exclusively 
for the design, development, and manufacture of auto- 
matic linking devices. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES INGOT METALS, LIMITED, Henry 
Street, Coventry, has notified Coventry Corporation 
Planning and Redevelopment Committee of their 
willingness to purchase a site at Rowley’s Green for 
the relocation of the foundry, which isthe subject of a 
compulsory purchase order by the City of Coventry 
Corporation. 


ALar, LIMITED, have issued a new data sheet cover- 
ing aluminium casting alloy LM.24—the pressure-die- 
casting alloy introduced into BS.1490—Aluminium alloy 
ingots and castings for general engineering purposes— 
during its revision last year. This useful reference sheet 
is available to readers on writing to Alar, 3, Albemarle 
Street, London, W.1. 


Mr. FRANK TEARLE, a director of Associated Electric- 
al Industries, Limited, London, W.C.2, in New Delhi 
on November 17 delivered to the Indian Ministry of 
Production the detailed report on the establishment of 
an Indian heavy electrical plant factory. The report has 
been prepared by AEI in its role as consultant to the 
Indian Government on this project. 


THERE ARE at present eight main quotations used by 
copper producers, at each of which quotations between 
5 and 20 per cent. of the world’s production is mar- 
keted, says Sir Ronald L. Prain in his chairman’s state- 
ment with the accounts of the Roan Antelope Copper 
Mines, Limited. Sir Ronald stresses the need for find- 
ing a more uniform basis for quoting copper prices. 


_ On Novemser 17 the whole of the production facili- 
ties at Prees of Salopian Engineers, Limited, was taken 
over and administered by the parent company, Rubery, 
Owen & Company, Limited, Darlaston (Staffs), and are 
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now designated Rubery, Owen & Company, Limited, 
Contracts Division (Factory No, 2), Prees, Whitchurch 
(Salop). Salopian Engineers is now solely a design and 
marketing company. 


OUTPUT OF MELAMINE by British Oxygen Chemicals, 
Limited, has expanded by 10 per cent., states Dr. R. F. 
Goldstein, managing director. A subsidiary of the 
British Oxygen Company, Limited, the company is 
sole producer of melamine in the UK. It is used in 
industrial finishes. A £500,000 plan to double the 
company’s melamine plant at Chester-le-Street was 
announced in June. 


WESTOOL, LIMITED, has obtained the manufacturing 
and distribution rights in Europe for ventilating and 
heating equipment made by the I.L.G. Electric Ven- 
tilating Company, Chicago, US. The company will 
make electric fans and ventilators for industrial and 
domestic use. The company’s Bishop Auckland factory 
is being extended and will eventually employ 1,000 
workers, mostly women. 


A NEW PRINCIPLE for the automatic control of 
machine tools has been worked out by Ferranti, Limi- 
ted. They have contrived to make the cutting edge of 
any powered tool trace out any desired path in space, 
and thus cut metal, or any other machineable material, 
down to any desired shape, under instructions from a 
magnetic tape. It means that machine tools can be 
put to different jobs and operate at very high speed, 
far beyond the capacity of any control by hand and 
eye, merely by the running through of appropriately 
prepared tapes. 


A NEW CRAFT TRAINING SCHOOL for apprentices 
employed by British Oxygen Engineering, Limited, was 
opened on November 15. The significant phrase in an 
announcement of the official opening is that the school 
“will provide apprentices embarking on a five-year 
course with a real knowledge and appreciation of basic 
engineering craft skills.” In addition, the school will 
be used for advanced craft training and intensive train- 
ing courses for the upgrading of fitters, machinists, and 
inspectors, and also for the teaching of new techniques 
to staff in general. 


Eacu YEAR, Norton Grinding Wheel Company, Limi- 
ted, stage a series of golf matches against their col- 
leagues of the Norton Company, USA. Eight-a-side 
games are played on both sides of the Atlantic on the 
same day and each member of the team is paired 
against an opponent, individual results being decided on 
the better medal score relative to the scratch score of 
the course. The trophy goes to the team winning the 
best of three matches, and this year the English com- 
pany won in two straight games. When Mr. Ewer, 
the managing director, presented the captain with the 
trophy recently, he also gave each player an engraved 
spoon, gifts from their opponents across the water. 


Mr. F. N. Lioyp, chairman and managing director 
of F. H. Lloyd and Company, Limited, Wednesbury, 
addressing employees and guests at the firm’s annual 
presentation of long service awards, referred to the 
need for more skilled craftsmen and technicians to 
cope with expanding business. Their own training 
scheme was coming along well and they were just 
getting to the point where it was beginning to pay. 
He said that the company had grown from 1,000 
employees before the war, to 2,000 at Wednesbury 
and a further 1,000 at the two subsidiary firms Lloyds 
(Burton), Limited, and the Parker Foundry. The total 
number of personnel who had been with the firm for 
25 years or more was 250. He presented 20 awards 
for long service, including a gold watch for 50 years’ 
service to Mr. Arthur Jones, 
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Personal 


Lt.-Col. JaMES Cross Brown has been appointed 
chairman of the Bede Metal & Chemical Company, 
Limited, to succeed the late Sir ALEXANDER LEITH. 


Mr. Eric Warp has been appointed technical director 
of L. W. Bailey & Partners, Limited, industrial and 
management consultants, with effect from last Sep- 
tember. 


Mr. CLIFFORD E. Apams, who has been accounting 
division manager of Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Limited, for the past 43 years, has been appointed chief 
accountant of the Desford factory. 


British Oxygen Gases, Limited, announces that a suc- 
cessor will be appointed shortly to Mr. L. BUTCHER, 
whose appointment as the company’s buyer in the 
Yorkshire district has been terminated. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER is to be the 
guest of honour at a dinner to be held at the Savoy 
Hotel, on February 5, 1957, to mark the 75th anniver- 
sary of the London Metal Exchange. 


The British Transport Commission announce that 
Mr. E. M. Eustace has been promoted from assistant 
head of section (metals), Stores Department, BTC 
headquarters, to be head of that section. 


Mr. BRIAN MAXWELL-MULLER, has joined the tech- 
nical sales department of Smiths Aircraft Instruments 
Limited, as a senior technical sales representative. He 
will be responsible for the sale of civil aircraft equip- 
ment. 


Mr. V. C. FAULKNER, Editor of the FouNDRY TRADE 
JOURNAL, was, on Monday, the guest speaker at the 
Wellingborough Rotary Club of which Mr. L. W. 
BOLTON, the well-known foundry metallurgist, is 
president. 


Mr. G. E. DAKIN, governing director of T. Burns 
Dakin (1923), Limited, iron and steel stockholders, of 
Leeds, has retired after 65 years’ association with the 
company. Mr. H. L. BurRSNoLL has been elected to 
the board. 


When Miss MARGARET CAWLEY, who has been on the 
typing staff of Newton Chambers & Company, Limited, 
Thorncliffe Works, Sheffield for 40 years retired recently, 
she was presented with a portable wireless-set and a 
travelling clock. 


Chairman of Short Bros., Limited, Sunderland, Mr. 
JOHN H. SHorT has been elected chairman of the Wear 
Shipbuilders’ Association, of which the new vice-chair- 
man is Mr. A. J. MARR, managing director of Sir James 
Laing & Sons, Limited, Sunderland. 


Mr. T. E. Etse, North Midlands district secretary of 
the National Union of Blast Furnacemen, of Scun- 
thorpe, is among the four officials of the Union who 
will go to Luxembourg at the end of the month, to 
attend the meetings of the European Coal and Steel 
Community. 


Mr. WILLIAM F. Jones, secretary of H. W. Lindop & 
Sons, Limited, ironfounders of Walsall, was the guest 
of honour at a dinner given by the directors on Novem- 
ber 23 to celebrate his completion on November 6 of 
50 years’ service with the company. To mark the 
occasion Mr. Jones was presented with a gold watch. 


Mr. R. V. DowLE, A.1.M., has been appointed general 
works superintendent of the Birmingham Aluminium 
Casting (1903) Company, Limited, to take effect from 
December 1. Mr. Dowle, who has been associated 
with the Birmid Industries Group for 28 years, was 
previously manager of the Aluminium Sand Foundry. 
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Mr. HAROLD HUMPHRIES, managing director of Had. 
fields Limited, and deputy chairman of its subsidiary, 
Millspaugh Limited, has returned from a tour of 
America and Canada, bringing with him a number of 
orders, which include a new complete paper-making 
machine costing £500,000. He has also made arrange. 
ments with two American firms for increasing manv- 
facture of machine components in this country. 


The staff of the Tees-Side Bridge & Engineering 
Works, Limited, Middlesbrough, has presented a tele- 
vision set to Mr. W. A. Lewis, who was a director of 
the firm until his retirement in September. The presen- 
tation was made by Mr. W. L. Fletcher, managing 
director, who mentioned that Mr. Lewis had been with 
the company for 37 years as foreman, works manager, 
and general works manager. 


President of the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation 
for 1956-57 is Mr. J. E. HUNTER, a director of Swan, 
Hunter, & Wigham Richardson, Limited, and general 
manager of the drydocks department at Wallsend, He 
succeeds Mr, Horace WILLSON, chairman and managing 
director of William Hamilton & Sons, Limited, Glasgow, 
Other officers elected are:—Senior vice-president, Mr. 
GEORGE C. PARKER (managing director of the Caledon 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Company, Limited, Dun- 
dee); vice-presidents: Mr. RoBerT W. JOHNSON 
(managing director of Cammell Laird & Company 
(Shipbuilders & Engineers), Limited, Birkenhead) and 
Mr. G. H. R. Towers (managing director of John 
Readhead & Sons, Limited, South Shields); chairman of 
conference and works board, Mr. JAMES TOCHER (ship- 
repair manager of the Wallsend Slipway & Engineering 
Company, Limited); vice-chairman, Mr. GEORGE 
MorRISON (managing director of the Greenock Dock- 
yard Company, Limited). 


Obituary 
Mr. JAMES WILLIAM MUNTON, instructor in the 


aeronautical department at Loughborough Aeronautical 
College, has died at the age of 59. 


GENERAL works manager and director of the 
Anderston Foundry Company, Limited, Port Clarence, 
near Middlesbrough, until his retirement last year, 
Mr. FraNK HENRY ApDcocK has died, aged 70. 


The death occurred on November 17 of Mr. CoLin 
SINCLAIR McLay, assistant managing director and 
general manager of Hall, Russell & Company, Limited, 
shipbuilders, iron and brass founders, etc., of Aber- 
deen. He was born in 1892. 


The death has occurred of Mr. Percy H. Carey, who 
retired last June after 49 years’ service with Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Limited. Mr, Carey, who was a director 
of Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers), Limited, was com- 
mercial manager of the Elswick and Scotswood works, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He was 64. 


Sir Epwarp OTHO GLOVER, who died on Novem- 
ber 21 at the age of 80, joined the technical staff of the 
Castner Kellner Alkali Company, Limited, in 1897 
and, after 30 years, joined Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Limited, becoming a delegate director of the 
general chemical group. He was chairman of Cheshire 
County Council from 1948 to 1952. 


Mr. S. A. Brazier, who received the Colwyn Medal 
from the rubber industry, has died. Before he retired 
he was technical manager of Dunlop’s general rubber 
goods division in Manchester and received the 0.B.E. 
for his services as chairman of the committee which 
advised Rubber Control during the war on problems 
arising from the shortage of natural rubber and con- 
versions to synthetic rubber. 


NOVEMBER 29, 1956 


Raw Material Markets 


Iron and Steel 


Production of pig-iron keeps at a high level. Although 
fewer furnaces are now in blast than in the earlier part 


of the year, the increased tonnages being obtained are 


from the new and larger units which have been blown 
in, mainly for the production of basic steelmaking pig- 
iron from which the steelworks continue to obtain 
record outputs of ingots. 

Supplies of ore at the blast furnaces are good; stocks 
have been built up during the year by the additional 
tonnages received from both home and overseas 
sources. The latter show appreciable increases over pre- 
vious deliveries, but shortage of shipping space makes it 
difficult to maintain despatches at the present rate. 
More blast furnaces are due to come into operation 
shortly, and these will require additional tonnages over 
and above the present usage, primarily for the supply 
of pig-iron to the steel industry. The supply of furnace 
coke is fairly well maintained. 

While the foundry trade maintains a steady demand 
for pig-iron, the pressure for supplies is not heavy. 
Some of the engineering and speciality foundries are 
busy making castings for many users, and are taking up 
good tonnages of hematite and low-phosphorus irons. 
The demand for castings from foundries connected with 
the motor-car industry are not heavy. The future supply 
position is somewhat uncertain in both the low- 
phosphorus and hematite grades, as any interference 
in ore supplies would result in a corresponding decrease 
in production. 

The foundries using the high-phosphorus irons can get 
requirements without much difficulty. There is some 
improvement in business in the light-casting trade, 
chiefly in the pipe section. 

Continued demand for steel semis are forthcoming 
from the re-rollers, mainly from home steelworks. With 
the reduced imports, stocks at the re-rollers have 
declined, but most of them are able to maintain pro- 
duction with the steel available. Pressure continues for 
the smaller sized billets and carbon and alloy steels. 
Demand from some areas for small bars for home 
consumption is not so heavy, and the reduction in 
business has provided an opportunity to clear off some 
of the orders in arrears. Export business can take up 
any slack in the home market to which most of the 
tonnages available continue to be supplied. Arisings 
of suitable re-rolling defectives and crops are accepted. 


Non-ferrous Metals 


Non-ferrous metal market continues to be plagued by 
the situation in Egypt and the conseauences flowing 
therefrom—the dislocation of shipping schedules and 
the shortage of oil. Rationing in this country and else- 
where has had an immediate effect on the automobile 
industry in particular, and on transportation in general. 
Just how much other sectors of the economy will suffer 
is related to their dependence on liquid, as opposed to 
solid fuels. The general factor resulting has been to 
put buyers on the sidelines waiting a clear lead as 
to which way the economy is heading. Tk.s has been 
reflected in a narrowing of the backwardations as 
supplies continue to mount. 

In London copper is featureless, with prices easing 
gradually. There is a certain amount of inquiry from 
the Continent, but actual buying is small. On the 
other hand, there are few sellers about in view of the 
current international political situation. In America 
producers and custom smelters are still quoting 36 cents 
a lb. However, the export price has fallen to 344 cents 
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and the scrap price is not very steady at 284 cents, with 
dealers feeling the present level will be difficult to 
maintain. This year no tax incentive exists to take in 
copper for end-year tax assessment as in the last two 
years. Trouble ahead in Chile is seen in the miners’ 
demand for an 80 per cent. increase in wages at 
Chuquicamata. Neither the Government nor the com- 
pany can be in favour of this, especially the former, as 
it would undo all previous efforts directed at stabilizing 
economy. 

Tin is quietly steady in London and in New York, 
but is fairly strong in the East as a result of the labour 
uncertainties connected with the Butterworth smelter. 
The US dock strike put as much as 3 cents per Ib. on 
the New York spot price last week, but the invoking 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and the return of the dockers 
has led to an easing in the price. The increase in stocks 
in LME warehouses last week by 255 tons to 929 tons 
has narrowed the “ back” perceptibly. 

Lead is quiet in London and fairly active in New 
York, where the price is firm at 16 cents a lb. Petrol 
rationing is a bearish influence on European lead, but 
stocks are not high on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Zinc is also quiet in London and fairly active in New 
York. European stocks have been reduced through 
barter transactions, but they are high in the United 
States and thus well able to cope with the revival of 
demand expected. 


International Foundry Congress 1957 


Brief particulars of the 1957 International Foundry 
Congress, which is to have its headquarters in Stock- 
holm, have already been announced* and there will be 
arrangements, made through the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, for organized parties to attend. Those 
who wish to have details as they become available 
should apply to the secretary of the Institute at St. 
John Street Chambers, Manchester, 3. It has been 
possible for the Institute to obtain only limited hotel 
accommodation, and applications will have to be dealt 
with strictly in order of receipt. 


*See Founpry Trape Journat, October 11, 1956, page 416. 


Gas at Work 


Every phase of the application of gas in industry is 
to be displayed at the Royal Horticultural Hall, London, 
from January 22 to February 2, 1957. This exhibition, 
“Gas At Work In Industry.” will be the first of its kind; 
organized by four Area Gas Boards—North Thames. 
South Eastern, Southern and Eastern—it will consist of 
working models and demonstrations of the use of gas 
in industry. Its main purpose is to show the large 
variety of modern processes in which gas plays an 
important and often an essential part. The appliances 
and products of over 70 manufacturers will be 
represented. 


Tue biggest short-time working scheme Crawley has 
ever known will come into force on Monday, Decem- 
ber 3, when practically all the 250 workers at the 
factory of A.P.V.-Paramount, Limited, will start a 
four-day week: it is honed by the management that it 
will be for a short period only. The deputy managing 
director. Mr. J. F. Jackson, said there was a temporary 
shortage of the right tvpe of work, resulting from the 
credit squeeze, and the scheme was being put into 
operation to avoid dismissals through redundancy. 
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Current Prices of Iron, Steel, and Non-ferrous Metals 


(Delivered unless otherwise sted) 
November 28, 1956 


PIG-IRON 


Foundry Iron.—No. 3 Iron, Crass 2:—Middlesbrough, 
£17 Ils. Od.; Birmingham, £17 3s. 3d. 

Low-phosphorus Iron.—Over 0.10 to 0.75 per cent. P, 
£20 8s. Qd., delivered Birmingham. Staffordshire blast- 
furnace low-phosphorus foundry iron (0.10 to 0.50 per cent. 
P, up to3 per cent. Si), d/d within 60 miles of Stafford, 
£20 12s. 3d. 

Seotch Iron.—No. 3 foundry, £21 14s. 6d., d/d Grange- 
mouth. 

Cylinder and Refined Irons.—North Zone, £23 16s. 6d.; 
South Zone, £23 19s. Od. 

Refined Malleable.—P, 0.10 per cent. max.—North Zone, 
£25 4s. Od.; South Zone, £25 6s. 6d. 

Hematite.—Si up to 2 per cent., S. & P. over 0.03 to 0.05 
per cent. :—N.-E. of England (local iron), £21 7s. 6d.; 
Scotland (Scotch iron), Zone S.1, £21 14s. Od.; Sheffield, 
£22 14s. 6d.; Birmingham, £23 2s. Od.; Wales (Welsh iron), 
£21 7s. 6d. 


Basie Pig-iron.—£18 3s. Od. all districts. 


FERRO-ALLOYS 


(Per ton unless otherwise stated, delivered) 


Ferro-silicon (6-ton lots and over).—45 per cent. Si, 
£48 Os. Od. to £50 5s. Od., scale 16s. Od. to 17s. 6d. per 
unit; 75 per cent. Si, £70 Os. Od. to £73 2s. 6d., scale 16s. Od. 
to 17s. 6d. per unit. 

Ferro-vanadium.—50/60 per cent., 27s. 6d. per Ib. of V. 

Ferro-molybdenum.—65/75 per cent., carbon-free, 12s. 3d. 
per lb. of Mo. 

Ferro-titanium.—20/25 per cent., carbon-free, £250 Os. Od.; 
38/40 per cent., £299 Os. Od. 

Ferro-tungsten.—80/85 per cent., 16s. Od. per Ib. of W. 

Tungsten Metal Powder.—98/99 per cent., 19s. Od. per 
Ib. of W. 

Ferro-chrome (6-10 ton lots).—4/6 per cent.C, £96 0s.0d. to 
£96 10s. Od., basis 60 per cent. Cr, scale 33s. Od. to 31s. Od. per 
unit; over 6 per cent. C, £96 Os. Od. to £98 Os. Od., basis 60 
per cent. Cr, scale 33s. 0d. to 32s. Od. per unit; 2 per cent. C,* 
2s. 14d. per Ib. Cr; 1 per cent. C,* 2s. 2d. per lb. Cr; 0.15 per 
cent. C,* 2s. 24d. per lb. Cr; 0.10 per cent. C,* 2s. 23d. per 
Ib. Cr; 0.06 per cent. C,* 2s. 3d. per Ib. Cr. 

Metallic Chromium.—98/99 per cent., 7s. Od. to 7s. 6d. 
per lb. 

Metallic Manganese.—93/95 per cent., carbon-free, 
£249 Os. Od.; 96/98 per cent., £259 Os. Od. to £265 Os. Od. 

Ferro-columbium.—65/75 per cent., Nb-+ Ta, 22s. 6d. 
to 23s. 6d. per lb., Nb + Ta. 


Ferro-manganese (home).—78 per cent., £75 Os. Od. 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Re-rolling Billets, Blooms, and Slabs.—Basic: Soft, u.t., 
£28 19s. Od.; tested, 0.08 to 0.25 per cent. C, £29 19s. Od.; 
hard (0.41 to 0.60 per cent. C), £31 Os. 6d.; silico-manga- 
neve, £39 10s. Od.; free-cutting, £33 3s. Od. Siemens 
Martin Acip: Up to 0.25 per cent. C, £36 14s. 6d., silico- 
manganese, £39 17s. 6d. 


* Average 68-70 per cent. 


Billets, Blooms, and Slabs for Forging and Stamping— 
Basic, soft, up to 0.25 per cent. C, £34 13s. 6d.; basic, hard, 
over 0.41 up to 0.60 per cent., C, £35 16s. Od.; acid, up to 
0.25 per cent. C, £38 17s. 6d. 


FINISHED STEEL 

Heavy Plates and Sections.—Ship plates (N.-E. Coast), 
£35 7s. Od.; boiler plates (N.-E. Coast), £37 17s. Od.; floor 
plates (N.-E. Coast), £36 16s. Od.; sectional material, 
N.-E. Coast, £33 16s. 6d. 

Small Bars, Sheets, ete.—Rounds and squares, under 3 in., 
untested (4-ton lots), £36 3s. Od.; flats, 5 in. wide and under 
(4-ton lots), £36 3s. Od.; hoop and strip, £36 12s. 6d.; un. 
coated strip mill coils, not rolled, under 3mm. to 12g, 
£38 16s. Od.; black sheets (hand mill), 17/20 g., £50 4s. 6d.; 
galvanized corrugated sheets, 24 g., £62 2s. Od. 

Alloy Steel Bars.—1 in. dia. and up: Nickel, £61 13s. 9d.; 
nickel-chrome. £85 10s. 6d.; nickel-chrome-molybdenum, 
£96 16s. 6d. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 
Copper.—Cash, £275 10s. Od. to £276 Os. Od.; three 
months, £277 0s. Od. to £277 10s. Od.; settlement, 
£276 Os. Od. 
Copper Tubes, etc.—Solid-drawn tubes, 2s. 74d. per |b.; 
rods, 305s. Od. per cwt. basis; 20 s.w.g., 338s. 3d. per owt. 


Tin.—Cash, £847 10s. Od. to £848 Os. Od.; three months, 
£834 Os. Od. to £835 Os. Od.; settlement, £848 Os. Od. 

Lead (Refined Pig).—Second half November, £117 0s. 0d. 
to £117 5s. Od.; second half February, £116 5s. 0d. to 
£116 10s. Od. 

Zine.—Second half November, £101 10s. 0d.to £101 15s. 0d.; 
second half February, £97 Os. Od. to £97 5s. Od. 

Zine Sheets, etc.—Sheets, 15 g. and thicker, all English 
destinations, £132 5s. Od.; rolled zine (boiler plates), all 
English destinatiuns, £130 0s. 0d.; zinc oxide (Red Seal), 
d/d buyers’ premises, £110. 

Brass Tubes, ete.—Solid-drawn tubes, 2s. 2d. per lb.; rods, 
drawn, 3s. Ojd.; sheets to 10 w.g., 229s. 9d. per cwt.; wire, 
2s. 103d.; rolled metal, 229s, 9d. per cwt. 

Brass (Brazing).—BS1400, B3 (65/35), £221; B6 (85/15), 

—; BS249, —. 

Brass (High Tensile).—BS1400, HTB1 (30 tons), £257 
HTB2 (38 tons), —; HTB3 (48 tons), —. 

Gunmetal.— BS1400, LG2 (85/5/5/5), £282 ; LG3 (86/7/5/2), 
£294; G1 (88/10/2/4), £345; (88/10/2/1), £337. 

Phosphor Bronze.—BS1400, PBl (AID released), — 
per ton. 


Phosphor Bronze Strip, ete.—Strip, 327s. 3d. per cwt.; 
sheets to 10 w.g., 327s. 3d. per cwt.; wire, 4s. 38d. per Ib.; 
rods, 3s. 8d.; tubes, 3s. 6}d.; chill cast bars: solids 3s. 8d., 
cored 3s. 9d (CHARLES CLIFFORD, LimITED). 

Nickel Silver, ete.—Rolled metal, 3 in. to 9 in. wide x 
0.056, 3s. 114d. per Ib.; round wire, 10g. in coils (10 per 
cent.), 48. 4}d.; special quality turning rod, 10 per cent., 
} in. dia., in straight lengths, 4s. 3$d. All prices are net. 

Other Metals.—Magnesium, ingots, 2s. 4d. per lb. 
Antimony, English, 99 per cent., £210 0s. Od. Quicksilver, 
ex-warehouse, £83 10s. Od. Nickel, £519 Os. Od. Aluminium 
ingots, £198 10s: Od.; aluminium bronze (BS1400), © 

—; AB2, £306. Solder, brazing, BS1945, typeS | 


ABI, 
(50/50), 3s. 1d. per Ib., type 9 (54/46), 3s. 44d. per lb. 
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Esco Products include :— ’ 
Tandem White Metals and Bearings, complete or re-lined 
Gun Metal & Phosphor Bronze Chill Cast Rods and Ingots 
Rotocast Bronze Bushes and Blanks 
Eyre Aluminium Alloy Ingots 


% Send for free booklet on the lining of bearings 


Ei RE SMELTING COMPANY LTD 


_ WORKS . MERTON ABBEY - S.W.19 - Tel: MITCHAM 2031 ALUMINIUM WORKS - WILLOW LANE - MITCHAM - SURREY 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


HEMATITE 
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N.F. METALS & ALLOYS 
LIMESTONE 
And at :— 
GANISTER 
BIRMINGHAM, 2. LIVERPOOL, 2. GLASGOW, C.2. 
39, Corporation St., 13, Rumford St., 93, Hope Street, MOULDING SAND 
Midland 3375/6 Central 1558 REFRACTORIES 
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Pig-iron and Steel Production 


Statistical Summary of September Returns 


The following particulars of pig-iron and steel pro- 
duced in Great Britain are from statistics issued by 
the British Iron and Steel Federation. Table I sum- 
marizes activities during the past six months. 
Table II gives production of steel ingots and castings 


in September, and Table III, weekly average pro- 
duction of finished steel. Table IV gives the produc- 
tion of pig-iron and ferro-alloys in September, 1956, 
and furnaces in blast. (All figures weekly averages 
in thousands of tons.) 


TABLE I.—Iron and Steel Price Index and General Summary of Pig-iron and Steel Production. 


B.o.T. Price Index, | 7 
| 1938=100. Tron- Imptd. Coke to | Pig-iron, Scrap Steel (incl. alloy). 
| ore ore blast- ferro- used in |—— 
Period | Basic! | output. used. | furnaces. | alloys steel | Prod. | Delivrs. | 
|} I. &S8. | Coal. | materials | prod. prod. Imports. ingots, | finished | Stocks.* 
| (excl. fuel)| | castings. steel. 
1953 260 | 350 | 506 | 304 207 237 «| = (215 188 | 17 | 339 262 962 
1954 . 3 263 364 | 498 | 299 234 238 H 229 198 - f | 356 | 277 931 
1955 .. an 276 | 399 | 529 311 244 | . 246 | 240 213 29 | 38h | 305 ; 1,183 
1956—April . . 285 440 538 324 284 269 254 226 42 421 } 349 1,27: 
May ‘.. 297 | 433 541 | 306 | 274 255 : 247 213 | 29 | 396 321 1,306 
June..| 300 | 461 539 | 302 | 256 | 252 | 240 209 | 27 380 | 324 1,315 
July ..| 300 | 463 | = 535 | 288 | 252 258 240 179 | 24 326 | 275 1,334 
Aug. ¢ 300 | 463 | 541 279 | 258 | 259 236 179 | 18 341 227 1,499 
Sept. .. 300 | 464 545 301 | 269 267 253 231 18 417 _ 1,452 
TABLE II.—W: sale Average Production of Steel Tagels and Castings in September, 1956. 
| Open-hearth. Total | Total 
District. } | Bessemer. | Electric. | All other. ————--—__—————— ingots and 
Acid. | Basic. Ingots. | Castings. | castings. 
Derby., Leics., Notts., Northants and Essex | — 4.0 13.6 (basic) 2. | 0.1 | 18.9 1.4 | 20.3 
Lancs. (excl. N.W. Coast), Denbigh, Flints, and. | 
Cheshire . 1.8 33.0 26 | 04 | 96.8 | 1.5 | 37.8 
Yorkshire (excl. N.E. Coast and Sheffield) | 
Lincolnshire Sia _— | 41.9 tne _ | 0.1 | 41.9 | 0.1 | 42.0 
North-East Coast 14. | 0 — 1.6 0.5 | 79.0 | 2.2 | 81.2 
Scotland ‘ 2.9 45.4 _ 2.8 0.5 | 49.2 | 2.4 51.6 
Staffs., Shrops., Wores. and Warwick -— 19.8 — 1.3 0.7 | 19.9 1.9 | 21.8 
§. Wales and Monmouthshire , 5.7 83.2 6.9 (basic) 1.2 0.2 96.4 0.8 97.2 
Sheffield (incl. small —_ in Manchester) 9.5 35.4 _ 12.5 0.5 55.8 2.1 | 57.9 
North-West Coast i 0.1 1.9 4.5 (acid) 0.6 | 0.1 7.0 0.2 | 7.2 
Total .. ..| 21.1 | 342.6 25.0 | 25.2 | 3.1 | 404.4 12.6 | 417.0 
August, 1956 | 283.8 | 25.4 | 16.2 | 2.0 | 332.1 | 8.5 | 340.6 
September, 1955 325.6 25.1 23.0 | 3.2 386.0 11.8 397.8 
TARLE II!.—Production of New Non-alloy and Alloy Finished Steel. TABLE 1V.— Production of Pig-iron and Ferro-alloys 
} | 1955. | 1956. during September 1956. 
Product. | 1954. | 1955. | } | | 
| August‘) July. | August ¢ | Fur- | | | 
| Hema-) Foun-| Forge.| Ferro-, 
Non-alloy steel: | District. | i tite. | Basic.| dry. | alloys. | Total. 
Ingots, blooms, | blast. | | | | 
billets and slabs ® 5.1 4.9 3.9 4.5 | 3.3 | 
Heavy rails 9.6 9.4 6.1 6.5 | 6.7 — 
Sleepers, etc. 2.0 2.3 2.4 | Derby, _Leics., | | 
Plates 4 in. thick | | | | Notts., Nor- | 
and over | 47.0 46.1 37.4 36.1 | 38.9 thants and i 
Other heavy prod. 45.8 47.8 40.4 39.7 | 35.1 Essex .. wmf — 27.9 | 23.2 i — | 52.2 
Ferro-concrete bars Lanes. (excl. | | 
and rods | 5.9 7.0 6.2 Re 5.9 N.W. _ Coast), | 
Wire rods (incl. | Denbigh,Flints. | 
coiled rods, etc.) | 19.7 22.2 19.3 16.0 17.8 and Cheshire .. 7 — |}19.1) — |} — 1.8 | 20.9 
Light rolled prod. | 41.2 46.4 38.3 48.5 35.6 Yorkshire (excl. | | 
Bright-steel bars ..| 6.3 7.8 6.2 8.0 5.3 N.E. Coast 
Hot-rolled strip 21.7 24.1 18.3 24.0 14.8 and Sheffield) 
Cold-rolled strip .. 7.0 8.1 6.7 7.5 4.5 Lincolnshire 8 33.6 — | 33 
Sheets (incl. coated)| 38.8 42.7 36.8 32.6 30.0 North-East Coast 20 4.3 | 44.2 — — a | 48.5 
Tin, terneplate and | Scotland . . re 9 0.8 | 15.7 17) — = 18 
__ blackplate 16.8 17.0 15.1 16.4 11.8 Staffs., Shrops., | | 
Steel tubes, pipes} 20.0 22.9 18.3 26.5 20.3 Wores., and 
Tube, pipe fitgs ..| 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.5 0.3 Warwick - 7 —_ 10.5 1.5), — 
Tyres, wheels, axles 4.7 4.8 3.9 4.5 3.1 Wales and 
Forgings (excl. drop| Monmouthshire | 10 5.0 | 36.6); — | — 
forgings) |, $3 3.0 2.0 Sheffield 2 3.3] — — 
Steel castings .| 4.0 4.2 3.8 4.2 3.3 North-West Coast | 9 | 20.6 | — 0.2 
Tool and magnet | 
steel .. 7 2 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 Total ..| 99 | 80.7 190.9 | 26.6] 1.1 
| | 
Total .. ..| 298.7 | 320.6 | 265.2 | 287.9 239.8 August, 1956 100 27.5 1179.6 | 25.1 | 0.8 
Alloy steel .. at ae 15.3 11.8 16.9 10.3 September, 1955 | 99 29.5 |186.0 | 26.7 1.0 
Total deliveries from | 2 Used in non-food manufacturing industry. 
1.K. prod.  ..| 311.9 | 385.9 | 277.4 | 304.8 | 250.1 af 
Add: Imported . Pe Ps 2 Stocks, mainly ingots and semi-finished, at the end of the years 
finished steel oi 5.0 | 18.8 17.8 19.4 | 11.2 and months shown. 
—— | * Five weeks, all tables. 
s 316.9 | 354.7 295.2 824.2 | 261.3 ’ Other than for conversion into any other form of finished 
Deduct: Intra-indus- | | } | steel listed. 
try conversion? ..| 41.5 | 50.4 40.9 | 50.4 | 35.3 * Includes finished steel produced in the U.K. from imported ingots 
Total new material ..| 275.4 | 430.3 | 254.3 | 273.8 | 226.0 ee ee 


? Material for conversion into other produets also listed in this table. 


| 
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USES FULBOND? 
—Foundrymen who want to 
: strengthen natural sand 


: F U L B 0 N D J gives extra strength to new sands 


TRADE MARK 


and regenerates floor sand 


For service and information write to: 


THE FULLERS’ EARTH UNION LTD. 
Patteson Court, Nutfield Rd., Redhill, Surrey _ 


Telephone: REDHILL 3521 
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Forthcoming Events 


DECEMBER 3 


Institute of British Foundrymen 
Sheffield and district branch:—‘* Some Aspects of Research 
and their Application to the Foundry Industry,” by_ Dr. 
A. H. Sully, 7 p.m., at the Sheffield College of Com- 
_— and Technology, Department of Engineering, Pond 
ree 


DECEMBER 4 


Institute of British Foundrymen 
Slough section: :—Discussion— Dimensional Accuracy of Cast- 
ings,” with introductions by W. L. King; . Rice; 
H. J. Sharp. and A. Taylor, 7.30 p.m., at the Lecture 
Theatre of High Duty Alloys, Limited. 


DECEMBER 6 
Institute of British Foundrymen 
London branch:—‘‘ Founding of Magnesium,” by Dr. E. F. 
Emley, 8.sc., 6.30 p.m., at 17, Belgrave Square, London, 
S.W.1 (Joint meeting with the Institute of Baar 
Stoke section:—‘‘ Mechanized Foundries.” by . A. Fox, 
0 p.m., at the Stipendiary Court Room, Hanley. 


Society of Chemical Industry Corrosion Group 

Bristol and district section:—Visit to the metallurgical 
laboratories and precision foundry of Bristol Aero-Engines, 
Limited, assembly at the Engine Exhibition oe: 2.30 
p.m. 6 p.m. “ Corrosion eg by T. D. Weaver, 
and “ Stress Corrosion,” by K Wilson, at the en 
Department of the University, Woodland Road, Bristol, 
followed by an informal dinner at 8 p.m., at the Tink: 
versity Refectory, University Road. 


DECEMBER 7 


Institute of British Foundrymen 


~~ Wales section:—‘CO, Process in the Foundry,” by 
E. Parramore, 7 p.m. at Llanelly Technical College. 


Manchester Association of Engineers 


* Mechanical and its Applications,” by 
z T. Dean, 6.45 p.m., at the Engineers’ Club, Albert 
quare. 


DECEMBER 8 


Institute of British 

Newcastle and eet _branch:—“ Latest Developments in 
S.-g. Iron y W. W. Braidwood, 6 v.m., at the Neville 
Hall, Road, Newcastle-upon- -Tyne. 

Scottish branch:—Discussion on Foundry Problems, 3 p.m., at 
he Royal Technical College, George Street, Glasgow. 

Lancashire branch:— Cupola Experiments,” by K. G. Harris, 
B.SC., A.I.M., 3 p.m., at the Midland Hotel, Manchester. 


Wales and Monmouth branch:—‘CO, Process in the 
Foundry,” by G. E. Parramore, 6 D.m., at the Engineers’ 
Institute, Cardiff. , 


West Riding of Yorkshire branch:—“ Oe of Exothermic 
Compounds in the Foundry,” by G. N. Cherry, 6.30 p.m., 
at the Technical College, Bradford. 


Change of Meeting Place. The new premises to be 
occupied by the Institute of Metals in Belgrave Square 
are not yet ready for occupation. This means that the 
joint meeting on December 6, of the London local 
section of that Institute (who are to be the hosts this 
year) and the London branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, will take place at 4, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.1, and not at Belgrave Square as was 
announced in the IBF programmes. 


Postponement : Owing to unforseen circumstances the 
works visit arranged for members of the Wales and 
Monmouth branch of the Institute of British Foundry- 
men, who were going to the Tredomen plant of the 
National Coal Board on December 1, will not now take 
place until the new year. 


FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL 


NOVEMBER 29, 1956 


Contracts Open 


The dates given are the latest on which tenders will be 
accepted. The addresses are those from which forms oj tender 
may be obtained. Details of tenders with the reference ESB 
can be obtained from the Board of Trade Ezport Services 
Branch, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, London, WC) 
(telephone: CHAncery 4411, ext. 738 or 771), unless otherwise 
stated. 

CHORLEY, December 3i—Supply and 
duplicate pumping machinery, together 
each unit to deliver at the rate of 370 2.p.m., 
District Council. The Water Engineer, Council Offices, 
Gillibrand Street, Chorley. 

FORMOSA, December 15—Lead pigs, pumps, and_ gate 
valves, for the Central Trust of China, Purchasing Depart- 
ment. (ESB/29075/56/ICA.) 

FORMOSA, December 15—Corrugated pipe, wire rope and 
accessories, lifting tackle, etc., for the Central Trust of 

Yhina, Purchasing Department. (ESB/28663/56/1ICA.) 

HUDDERSFIELD, December 10—BS cast-iron pipes, BS 
pipe—special castings, other castings, and surface boxes, for 
the Waterworks Department. The Waterworks Engineer, 24, 
Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 

INDIA, December 4—Hand tools, machine and _ machine. 
shop tools, etc., for the Government of India, India Supply 
Mission. (ESB/29254/56/ICA.) 

INDIA, December 4—Diesel-engine-driven pumping sets, for 
the Director-General of Supplies and Disposals. (ESB/ 
29143/56.) 

INDIA, December 8—Cylindrical grinding machine, for the 
Director-General of Supplies and Disposals. (ESB/29146/56.) 

INDIA, December 12—Boiler tubes, for the Director-General 
of Supplies and Disposals. (ESB/29150/56.) 

INDIA, February 27—Gantry crane, for the Public Works 
Department, Punjab Government. (ESB /29289/56.) 

SOUTH AFRICA, December 12—Holding oor for the 
Stores Department, South African Railways. (ESB/29188/56.) 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA, December 7—Eight 
pumps, for the Federal Tender Board. (ESB/29191/56.) 

URUGUAY, January 30—Cylinders, pistons, rods, and 
spares, for the Administracién de las Obras Sanitarias del 
Estado. (ESB/29296/56.) 


Recent Wills 


Barr, G. E. retired engineer, late of Wm. wane & 
Bros., Limited, Dumbarton a 
Stessinc, G. R. managing director of the 8. & B. 
Engine Company, Limited, Hillmorton, Rugby ... 
Witkiz, James, of Dundee. a former manager of 
e Victoria Works of Harland & Wolff, Limited 

IDLE, “wuusen, personnel manager for the Furness 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, Haverton Hill- 
on-Tees _.. 

Ropasr, J. W., managing director ‘of Bruce Peebles 
& Company, Limited, manufacturing electrical 
engineers, of Edinburgh, former president of the 
Scottish Engineering Employers’ Association, and 
vice-president of Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce 

Goueu, James, a director of Charles Clifford, Limited, 
non-ferrous metal manufacturers, of Birmingham, 
and Metallisation, Limited, Dudley (Worcs), 
former chairman of the Kettering Iron & Coal 
companies 


installation of 
with switchgear, 
for the Rural 


£6,623 
£8,183 
£27,214 


£3,096 


£13,003 


£29,777 


Mr. S. B. HAINSworRTH, managing director of J. H. 
Fenner & Company, Limited, has announced that pro- 
duction has started in the new Marfleet engineering 
shops built and equipped in Hull at a cost of £350,000. 
Production of mechanical power-transmission engineer- 
ing lines is being transferred from the company’s 
factory at Heckmondwike (Yorks), where it had been 
found impossible to expand. Some key workers have 
been transferred, but most are being recruited locally. 

THE STEEL, PeecH & Tozer branch of the United 
Steel Companies, Limited, Rotherham, expects to main- 
tain full production despite the oil shortage by the use 
of creosote pitch. Four furnaces have been using 
creosote and Mr. A. Jollie, general manager, has told 
the workers that it is hoped to obtain sufficient to 
change still more furnaces over from oil. Then there 
need be no worry for some time. The company has 
passed the 1,000,000:ton mark in steel production. Mr. 
eee said that this was due to using 12 furnaces instead 


